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The House of Commons has a great deal of work 

to get through before Christmas, but none of it 
is very important or exciting or likely to rouse much 
public interest. Under the present Government, with 
its enormous majority and its increasing inclination to do 
nothing, Westminster has become an exceedingly dull 
place and less general interest is taken in Parliamentary 
debates than at any previous time that we can remember. 
One would probably have to go back nearly fifty years 
to find a parallel situation. The cause is partly to be 
found, no doubt, in the comparative ineffectiveness of 
the Opposition, but still more in the dull and heavy 
incapacity of the Ministry itself. Broadly it may be 
described as a scratch collection of elderly incompetents 
who take advantage of the great majority they have 
behind them in both Houses to indulge their natural 
inclination to go to sleep in their comfortable arm- 
chairs. To all appeals from his own side for the 
reorganisation of his Cabinet and the introduction of at 
least a little young blood Mr. Baldwin has turned a 
consistently deaf ear. Possibly he recognises that he 
is never likely to be in power again and so fears Press 
criticism less than the reproaches of the old friends 
whom he ought to superannuate. Certainly he has no 
Press support at present—none, that is to say, that he 
can rely upon. His administration might have been 
forgiven (by its natural supporters) for its mistakes, but 
for its somnolent dullness it neither deserves nor can 
expect forgiveness from newspapers of any colour. 
When eventually it is forced to wake up and go to the 
country what a crash there will be ! 

* bd * 


Hopes that Roumania would settle down quietly 


under her infant king have been rudely disappointed. 
Prince Carol has not only been talking freely in France, 


[ a few days’ time Parliament will be reassembling. 


ae 





but has, it seems, been actively intriguing with his 
friends at Bucarest. The rigorous censorship imposed 
by M. Bratiano makes it impossible to say any- 
thing with certainty about the state of affairs in 
Roumania since the arrest of M. Manoilesco, a former 
Under-Secretary of State. But it is evident that, 
despite official denials of the existence of a “* Carolist 
movement,” the Government regard the situation as 
serious and mean to take strong measures. It is 
evident also that Prince Carol’s pretensions to the 
throne have a wider support in the country than many 
had supposed, though it is possible that the sympathy 
professed for him by the Peasant Party springs less 
from a desire to have him back than to use him as a 
stick to beat the Government with. For ourselves, 
we can hardly believe that this unbalanced young man 
would make a much more desirable king than his son. 
And certainly an attempt to put him on the throne 
by means of a revolution would be a calamity, whose 
consequences would extend far beyond the frontiers 
of Roumania. But the good sense of the Roumanian 
people will, we fancy, stop short of that. 
* * * 

We used to think in our schooldays that Cicero and 
Demosthenes made some remarkably long speeches. 
But they were lawyers and paid to talk. Now Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, a politician and unpaid—or at least not 
paid for this—has broken all the records. His oration 
to the Congress of the Turkish People’s Party lasted 
for six days on end, and he is said to have held his 
audience throughout. How some British political 
leaders must wish they were Turks! According to 
the reports, there was not much wadding in the Ghazi’s 
speech. It was a historical survey of the new Turkey, 
full of punch and “ pep,” in which the orator glorified 
his country and himself, and fiercely attacked his 
enemies—that is to say, practically everyone who does 
not see eye to eye with him. He was also daring enough 
to say what he thinks about the Mohammedan religion ; 
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it is. an outworn creed, it seems, and must be uprooted 
if the new State is to progress. This iconoclasm shows 
the temper of the man, and the acquiescence, real or 
feigned, of his countrymen in his atheistical reforms 
shows his extraordinary power. But we have some 
doubts about this policy. Will even the Ghazi succeed 
in destroying Islam in Turkey? And if.he does what 
will he put in its place? For the Turkish nation, the 
good and the bad of it, was built on the Faith, and if 
that is removed it will want something substantial to 
rest upon. It may find this for the moment in Kemal. 
But Kemal, whatever other attributes of a god he may 
possess, is not immortal. 
* * * 

General Gomez, one of the two leaders of the latest 
rebellion in Mexico and a candidate for the presidency, 
has found refuge in Guatemala, whence he has sent out 
an agonised appeal to the United States. The Calles 
Government, he says, is holding Mexico under a reign 
of terror, and is killing alike unarmed political leaders 
and civilian voters. He repeats the charge first publicly 
made by a Mexico City editor, Sefior Elguero, now a 
refugee in Texas, that General Serrano, the other 
insurgent leader, and his lieutenants were not shot after 
court martial but in cold blood while on a pleasure 
excursion. General Gomez calls upon the Washington 
Government to remain neutral, while Senor Elguero 
is asserting that Washington is aggressively upholding 
President Calles in power. There are obvious contra- 
dictions in this situation, for the main things in the 
Calles policy are anathema to the United States. 
The natural suspicion would be that, if there was 
evidence in a revolt, as in this of Gomez and Serrano, 
of a compromise movement in regard to the Church 
and the nationalisation of mining properties, which 
are the two outstanding questions of the hour in Mexico, 
the underground influences being operated from 
Washington would not be in favour of Sefior Calles 
and of General Obregon, who is marked to succeed him 
in the presidency. The censorship of news is still 
rigidly maintained ; but Mr. Morrow, the new United 
States Ambassador, is now established in Mexico City, 
so that we may probably look for early signs of change 
in this and other matters. 

* * * 

Polling in the boroughs of England and Wales takes 
place next Tuesday, when one-third of the 10,000 
municipal councillors retire. Broadly speaking the 
struggle is between Labour and the Tories, camou- 
flaged in many places as “‘ Independents ” or “ Rate- 
payers’ Candidates.” There is a good deal of nervous- 
ness in the Conservative camp; there is said to be 
a general apathy among voters, and the tide seems 
to be running with the Socialists. Moreover, the 
Liberals are showing signs of breaking away and 
putting up their own candidates in opposition to both 
the other parties—a tactic which is likely to benefit 
Labour. In some towns, of course, the contest will 
be decided by purely local or personal issues. But 
the main general issue, put baldly, is whether the 
municipality should, or should not, spend generously 
on the maintenance and extension of the public services. 
The Labour Party is bitterly attacked for its 
extravagance, and its schemes of municipal Socialism 
are derided as unbusinesslike. But in general Labour, 
though it may make mistakes, seems to be pursuing a 


a 


sound progressive policy. The argument that publicly 
run services are inevitably less efficient and les 
economical than private enterprises is notoriously up. 
tenable. As for the “ burden of the rates,” that is ag 
patent and as painful to the Socialists as to their 
adversaries. But the right way to ease it is not to 
starve important social services. What is wanted 
is a fairer distribution of the burden, by increased 
grants from the Exchequer, by the removal from 
the rates of the relief of the unemployed, and by 
other reforms in local finance. 
* * * 

Mr. MacDonald has this week unequivocally 
announced that the “‘ surtax ”’ is to be regarded as the 
official policy of the Labour Party, and that the Party 
means to put it into effect at the earliest opportunity, 
He further made it clear that, in his view, the reduction 
of the National Debt should come second to the full 
maintenance and progressive improvement of the 
social services. In other words, the main object of 
the “‘ surtax ”’ will be the extension of the social services, 
and not any special increase in the yearly sinking fund. 
If reduction of the debt is keenly desired, the Labour 
Party leader seems to imply, he is quite ready to promote 
it by increasing the amount of the “ surtax,” and so 
securing a revenue which will leave a surplus after the 
cost of social reform has been met. But this last 
remark is clearly of little practical importance ; for 
Mr. MacDonald is highly unlikely to be pressed to 
increase the “‘ surtax ” with this object. Debt-reduction 
is thus definitely—and we think rightly—relegated to 
a quite subordinate place in the Labour Party pro- 
gramme; and the Party’s intention to launch a big 
scheme of social reforms is decisively announced. 
Mr. MacDonald, in taking this course, is only givin 
his endorsement to the resolutions of the Labour 
Party’s Annual Conference, which clearly demanded 
that social reform should be put before any—necessarily 
partial—measure of debt repayment. His pronounce- 
ment is chiefly important because he spoke evidently 
after careful consideration, and with the full intention 
of committing his party. 

* * . 


The accumulated “losses ” in the Durham coalfield 
under the present agreement have now mounted up to 
nearly two million pounds. These accounting “ losses,” 
which are not the actual losses of individual firms, but 
the estimated deficits of the coalfield as a whole, now 
represent an exacting claim for “ arrears of profits ” to 
be made up out of the future earnings of the industry. 
The owners propose to stop this piling up of book losses 
by cutting the wage-rates; but it is easy to see that 
no practicable cut could make the coalfield financially 
solvent according to the present accounting system. 
The outsider may reasonably be puzzled to know how, 
if the published figures accurately reflect the realities 
of the situation, any coal at all continues to be mined 
in Durham. The fact, of course, is that the book-keep- 
ing losses are not necessarily actual losses, and that the 
averaging conceals a wide difference between the 
financial positions of different colliery concerns. Some 
mines can make good profits under existing conditions ; 
many more cannot. But of these ‘‘non-paying’’ mines a 
good many are in fact producing coal less for the general 
market than for use by the iron and steel concerns, 
which are their owners. These concerns can go on pro- 
ducing at a book-keeping loss in the mining part of their 
business. This indicates the artificiality of the present 
methods of collective accounting in the industry. We 
say this with no desire to minimise the serious position 
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in the Durham coalfield, but because it is easy for the 
outsider to draw false inferences from the published 
figures, and to assume that a “loss” entered in the 
returns means a loss in the ordinary sense of the word. 
It may, but it may not. And what is true in this respect 
of Durham applies in some degree to other coalfields as 
well. 
* * * 

We view with considerable suspicion the report issued 
this week by the London and Home Counties Traffic 
Advisory Committee. Virtually, the report proposes 
the setting up of a single transport trust for the entire 
London area. Within this trust, as in the existing 
“ Traffic Combine,” each constituent undertaking would 
retain its nominal existence, but all would be subject 
to a common control, directed by a single combined 
executive. The plan embraces not only the trams, 
tubes and ’buses now in the ‘“ Combine,” but also the 
great L.C.C. tramway system, the various “ private ” 
*bus companies, and a number of other undertakings. 
The only important exclusion is that of the big railway 
companies, in respect of their suburban services. We 
view the scheme with suspicion because, while we re- 
cognise the need for some common control over the 
London traffic problem, we are by no means prepared 
to see this control exercised by a body in effect dom- 
inated by the private interest of the existing “‘ Traffic 
Combine.” There will be, we imagine, a big struggle 
before agreement will be secured to hand over the 
publicly owned London trams to a syndicate which is 
bound to be predominently representative of private 
interests. The “pirate” *bus owners are also likely 
to make a fight, and we hope the travelling public will 
not allow its interests to go by default. That co-opera- 
tion by the various traffic concerns in arranging joint 
facilities and in the avoidance of overlapping is desirable 
everyone will agree. But does this mean that we must 
pass from the extreme of unregulated competition to 
the other extreme of a highly dangerous monopoly ? 
The case for giving in to Lord Ashfield on this point has 
not, in our view, been made out; and the present 
report advances no new arguments in its support. 


* * * 


It has long been a cause of complaint in the Trade 
Union movement that, while the young worker is urged 
to join a Trade Union as soon as he enters into employ- 
ment, the Union does practically nothing for him until 
he becomes a full adult member. Most Unions have 
no special machinery or meetings for their younger 
members, who are expected to contribute, but not to 
take any part in the affairs of the Union. There have 
been from time to time sporadic attempts to alter this 
state of affairs, by the setting up of “* apprentice 
branches,” by the holding of special meetings, and so 
on. But most of them have been half-hearted, and 
soon abandoned. The Trades Union Congress General 
Council some years ago strongly recommended all its 
affiliated societies to take the matter up; but the 
appeal met with practically no response. Now it is 
announced that the Amalgamated Engineering Union 
in London is to make a new attempt to provide for the 
interests of its younger members. The scheme includes, 
besides meetings and discussions, the formation of 
sports clubs and the institution of various social activi- 
ties. The experience of other organisations in dealing 
with adolescents indicates that such measures are 
indispensable if real success is to be secured. At pres- 
ent, the Engineers’ experiment is purely local; but if 
it succeeds in London, it is likely to be taken up else- 
where. Local Labour Parties have, of late years, done 
a good deal in the way of organising young people’s 
sections, whose activities are mainly cultural and social. 
This, so far as we are aware, is the first sign that the 
Trade Union movement is minded to follow their 
example. 


We are glad to see that the inquest on the victims 
of the Film Waste Products fire has resulted in a strong 
recommendation that factories carrying on dangerous 
processes should be subjected to more frequent and 
thorough inspection. Everyone knows that the existing 
staff of factory inspectors is far too small to do the job 
properly, and most people are prepared to agree that 
the number ought to be increased. But the matter is 
one in connection with which it is peculiarly difficult to 
bring effective pressure to bear. No one can say, 
without inside knowledge, exactly how many inspectors 
are required in any particular district; and public 
criticism of things as they are is therefore liable to 
spend its force in generalities, and to fail in applying 
that particular pressure which is the condition of getting 
something done. The recent fire, however, gives the 
public a clear and definite case for action. The respon- 
sible inspector in the course of the inquest testified to 
conditions of overwork which admittedly made effective 
inspection impossible. It has practically been shown 
that this lack of inspection was directly responsible for 
the deaths of the girls who perished in the fire. We have 
therefore every right to expect that the Home Secretary 
will both act promptly in remedying the particular 
abuse which has come to light, and carefully study the 
situation in order to make sure that no similar situation 
is left unremedied elsewhere. Quite apart from necessary 
changes in the factory code, which arise in connection 
with the forthcoming Factories Bill, there is the clearest 
possible case for an immediate and substantial increase 
in the numbers of the inspecting staff. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: If a dozen men in 
high places in Ireland had displayed during the last 
ten years a little of the tolerance, charity and good 
sense of Cardinal O’Donnell, the odds are that the 
history of this country would have been less painful 
reading. He was appointed assistant to Cardinal 
Logue at a time when the age-old quarrel between 
Protestants and Catholics in the North had degenerated 
into a hideous blood-feud. Nothing would have been 
easier than to pour oil on the flames by exploiting the 
very real grievances of the minority, but Cardinal 
O’Donnell saw, what most of the politicians failed to see, 
that the only hope of saving the situation was to work 
for the improvement of relations between the parties 
in the affairs of everyday life. Throughout the frantic 
border bitterness he insisted that appeasement mattered 
more than any question of territory, and though he 
had his differences, particularly inregard to educational 
policy, with the Northern Government, the Orange 
Press, for perhaps the first time in its history, describes 
the death of a Catholic Primate as a disaster not only 
to his communion but to the nation. No man is 
indispensable, but it is not easy to see where a successor 
to Cardinal O’Donnell is to be found. If the authority 
of the Church is as strong as ever in religious affairs, the 
events of the last ten years have certainly not increased 
its political prestige, and few of its prelates in their 
handling of affairs have shown much evidence of 
statesmanship in the real sense. By no means all 
Catholics regard this as a misfortune; but while it 
would be a tragedy were a Catholic Primate to be 
merely a politician, his office requires that he shall 
possess exceptional gifts. Difficult as it is for an 
Archbishop of Armagh to arrange things with one of 
the Irish Governments without offending the other, in 
proportion as he succeeds in this feat he runs the risk 
of incurring the wrath of Mr. de Valera and the anti- 
Treatyites. Cardinal O’Donnell was big enough to 
take his own line, and unless his successor, whoever 
he may be, is a practised diplomatist as well as a great 
Churchman, he will find Armagh anything but a bed 
of roses. 3 
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PEACE IN INDUSTRY 


NDUSTRIAL peace is now the favourite theme 
| on Conservative platforms and in the corre- 
spondence columns of the Conservative Press. 
Most of the talk about it is waste of breath or of 
ink, and some of it, as we know, is sheer claptrap. 
For this peace is not to be got by vague appeals for 
goodwill and mutual understanding, or by statistical 
proofs of the losses caused by industrial strife. The 
workers are only too familiar with the results of that 
strife, and only too eager to see professions of goodwill 
translated into the concrete terms of a “‘ square deal.” 
Of course, they are in a suspicious mood. How could 
they be otherwise after the experiences they have 
gone through in the last few years? But it is idle 
to suppose that their suspicion can be dispelled by 
lecturing at them and by making promises to them. 
It is not words, but deeds, that they want. 

How many of the employers realise the necessity 
for action on their own part? Some few, no doubt, 
like Hans Renold, of Manchester, have seen it long 
ago, and have been assiduous in applying methods 
of industrial peace, within certain limits, in the 
conduct of their own business. One -or two others 
are now waking up to realities. The speech of Sir 
Alfred Mond at the Mansion House meeting the other 
day was significant, and his plan of setting up Works 
Councils and co-partnership arrangements in his 
chemical combine marks an important step. But in 
general our captains of industry show no sign of 
facing the problem. For them the relationship of 
the capitalist entrepreneur and the workman is the 
relationship of master and servant—where the one gives 
orders and the other executes them without questioning, 
or with only such questioning as the existence of 
Trade Unionism involves. In this category of Bour- 
bons, who forget nothing and learn nothing, the coal- 
owners of course stand supreme. But they are not, 
unfortunately, unique; their blindness differs from 
that of many other employers only in Ccegree and not 
in kind. Their control must be undisputed. They 
are not to be interfered with in the management of 
their business, either from within or from without. 
They owe no responsibility to the public, and share 
none with their employees. The demand for 
“‘ publicity ” is an impertinence, claims for higher 
wages are an extortion. They will do lip service to 
the cause of industrial peace, and they may even 
assent to the abstract proposition that there must 
be “ give and take on each side.”” But when it comes 
down to practicalities, we are reminded of the old 
jingle : 

In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much. 

Now we are as likely to get figs from a thistle as 
*“ peace ” from this attitude. The workers in industry 
are not a pack of children who can be cajoled or 
frightened into obedience. Nor are their Trade Unions 
a beaten army that can be broken up and drilled into 
more amenable units—“ non-political Unions” and 
“company Unions” and the like. Trade Unionism 
to-day, with all its internal defects and despite the 
hammering it has had of late, is a solid and powerful 
force. There are, it is evident, bad as well as good 
possibilities in it; whether the bad or the good is to 


ee 


predominate will depend partly on the Trade Unionists 
themselves, and partly on the politicians and the 
employers. It is imperative, therefore, for everyone 
concerned (and who is not concerned ?) to understand 
what the Trade Union movement stands for. Its 
fundamental object is the protection and improvement 
of the standard of life of the working class. But 
that word “improvement ” may cover a multitude of 
meanings, and in fact conceptions of Trade Union 
functions range from that of simple collective bar- 
gaining to the overthrow of capitalism. Actually the 
British Trade Union movement does aim at the sub- 
stitution of Socialism for capitalism, though the goal 
may seem distant and the path to it hard to find. 


Mr. Citrine, the General Secretary of the Trades Union , 


Congress, is unquestionably speaking for the great 
mass of organised Labour when he says : 

I do not believe that the Trade Unions can ever make 
peace with capitalism, in the sense of acquiescing in the 
system by which the economic enterprises that sustain our 
national life are owned and controlled by irresponsible groups 
of wealthy people. 

But this, as he goes on to say, does not imply a policy 
of catastrophic revolution, or of blind, destructive fury 
against the present economic order. The policy is 
rather one which 
aims at using the organised power of the workers to promote 
effective co-operation in developing more efficient, less 
wasteful methods of production, eliminating unnecessary 
friction and avoidable conflict, in order to increase wealth 
and provide a steadily rising standard of social life and con- 


tinuously improving conditions of employment for the 
workers. 


If that is all that the Trade Unions want, then, 
why should there be any difficulty in an accommoda- 
tion with the employers? The answer is that it is 
not quite all that the Trade Unions want. They 
want to be assured that the employers mean the 
same thing by “ effective co-operation ” as Mr. Citrine 
means. What he means, if we are not mistaken, is 
that the Trade Unions, as such, must play an active 
part, and possess a recognised status, in any scheme 
for the conduct of industry on a peaceful basis. As 
we said last week, in commenting on the Mond plan, 
any attempt to ignore the Unions, or to replace Trade 
Union loyalty by loyalty to the employer, will be fatal. 
Industrial peace will be achieved by working with 
the grain of Trade Unionism, and not against it. Sir 
Alfred Mond, we hope and believe, understands that ; 
but he has not yet made his intentions perfectly clear. 
The sooner he does so, the better, for his example is 
likely to have considerable effects on other employers. 

But there is still something more. Trade Unionists 
will scrutinise very carefully the actual terms on 
which they are asked to co-operate in “ peaceful 
production ” in this or that industry. They will look 
naturally for an assurance of increased earnings and 
better conditions of work. But beyond these material 
improvements—and in part, indeed, as a guarantee of 
securing them—there must be a concession to the 
worker’s claim for a more responsible status. The 
demand for “‘a share in the management,” for 
‘“‘ workers’ control,” may be less loudly voiced to-day 
than it was a few years ago; but that does not mean 
that it has gone into limbo. It is an essential of 
industrial democracy, and therefore a vital part of 
Trade Union policy. What the Trade Unionist will 


want to know, then, is how much real say in the 
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business a Works Council or a Shop Committee will 
give him. He will not be so unreasonable as to 
demand rights of interference with any and every 
managerial or technical function. But he may fairly 
ask that managers and technicians shall not summon 
him to a conference for the mere fun of hearing his 
opinion and disregarding it. The time has come 
when the organised producers should have a definite 
say, not only in regard to workshop conditions but 
on larger questions of policy. It will, no doubt, be 
necessary to start carefully and to move slowly in 
many cases. Nevertheless, a beginning must be made, 
if there is to be the effective and cheerful co-operation 
that the ‘“‘ moderate’? Trade Unionists and the 
“enlightened ” employers both profess to want. 

But this is the thin end of the wedge, it will be said. 
Such a policy will lead eventually to something like 
Syndicalism or Guild Socialism! Perhaps it might; 
we cannot see into the distant future. But we can 
see the present, and it is plain that the attempt to 
maintain the old “capitalist autocracy ” is doomed. 
It has brought disaster on the biggest of our industries 
—a disaster which can only be repaired by a com- 
plete reorganisation of the coal mines. That reorganisa- 
tion will inevitably be on socialistic, or semi-socialistic, 
lines; both the miners and State will have a voice 
in the conduct of the industry. And we do not believe 
that public control and workers’ control will be con- 
fined for ever to the coal mines. The development of 
great combines in various other industries may not 
eall for their nationalisation—indeed, the nationalisa- 
tion of engineering, or cotton, or chemicals, is not 
practical politics—but it does call for a new and more 
democratic form of administration, in the interest of 
producers and consumers alike. That will come, we 
suspect, whether the employers resist it or not. 
But it will come more pleasantly for everyone if they 
face the facts and decide for peace in industry now. 


100 PER CENT. HISTORY BOOKS 


IX months ago, when Chicago by a large majority 
S elected Mr. William H. Thompson mayor of the 
city for the third time, its citizens knew what 

they were in for. ‘‘ Big Bill” Thompson had conducted 
a campaign of so shockingly farcical a character that 
his candidature was treated by the American Press as 
an affair which had put Chicago, the second city of 
America, on the mental level of Dayton, Tennessee. We 
published at the time in these columns an article, written 
from the theatre of the mayoral comedy, in which the 
most ludicrous aspect of the election was particularly 
dealt with—Mr. Thompson’s platform attacks upon the 
King of England and his reiterated threat to ‘“ bust the 
snoot ” of that monarch whenever it should be displayed 
in Chicago. America in general and the outer world 
took this to be nothing more than local politics being 
played to the furthest limit of absurdity, for the benefit 
of a polyglot electorate containing many communities 
more than commonly ignorant and violent. The better 
element in Chicago, however, were aware that “‘ Big Bill ” 
Thompson’s antics were not by any means all farce, while 
there were many decent public servants in the city who 
knew what his victory would mean for them. Chief 
among these predestined victims was Mr. William 
McAndrew, Superintendent of the city schools system, 
accused of being King George’s principal agent for the 


corruption of the youth of Chicago through the school 
text-books. 

During the election campaign Mr. Thompson declared 
many times that the dismissal of Mr. McAndrew would 
be one of the first executive acts of the new regime. The 
pledge has not yet been fulfilled, because the Superinten- 
dent’s contract does not end until February. But Mayor 
Thompson has done the next best thing. He has caused 
Mr. McAndrew to be arraigned before the Chicago Board 
of Education on sixteen counts. They include charges 
of insubordination and of conspiracy for the spreading 
of British propaganda by means of the history text-books. 
The “trial” began on October 17th. It has been pro- 
ductive of a series of incidents which, but for the Dayton 
evolution trial of 1925, would have seemed scarcely 
credible. Mr. McAndrew himself has so far made no 
appearance before the prosecuting Board. His counsel 
is mainly concerned to get this preliminary farce over 
quickly, so that the appeal from the dismissal, which is 
taken for granted, may be carried into the law courts 
before the School Superintendent’s agreement has run out. 

The main accusation against Mr. McAndrew is that, 
being in guilty conspiracy with the historic enemies of 
his country, he has introduced to the Chicago schools 
certain text-books that present the history of the Republic 
with an un-American and _pro-British bins) Mayor 
Thompson is convinced that most of the history text-books 
in use are tainted in this fashion, and, moreover, that a 
large percentage of the books in the public libraries are 
equally corrupting and must be publicly and ceremonially 
burnt. The Mayor commands the support of some eminent 
allies. The regional head of the Ku Klux Klan, known 
as the Grand Dragon of the Realm of Illinois, came forward 
at the hearing with the announcement that he was 
organising the distribution of 25 million pamphlets “ to 
expose the subtleties of the British Lion.’””’ The Veterans 
of Foreign Wars in New York at the same moment launched 
a violent attack upon a modern history text-book by 
Professors Moon and Carlton Hayes, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, on the ground that it contains subtle falsehoods 
designed to bring America once again into sentimental, 
spiritual and political subjection to Great Britain. Mayor 
Thompson can rely upon many such supporters. He 
owed his victory in the election to the skill with which 
he mobilised the various communities in Chicago—German 
and Irish, Italian, Russian and the rest—which will always 
respond to attacks upon Britain; and, being of that 
order of politicians which must reward his friends with 
the spoils of office, he is more than ready to follow up 
his election promises where so valuable a field of patronage 
as that of the schools department is concerned. 

The Chicago situation is, of course, utterly grotesque. 
But we should be gravely in error if we were to treat it 
as nothing more than a laughable interlude with “ Big 
Bill”” Thompson as hero. It is a symptom of something 
that is deep-seated in American public life, something 
that the British public and their political guides do not 
know, or have been only too ready to ignore. We should 
be wise, therefore, to take note of the permanent facts 
that lie behind the Chicago comedy. 

The American people have been from the birth of their 
Republic brought up upon a very simple and restricted 
version of the national story, especially in relation to 
Great Britain. This is a story of the oppressions and 
exactions of the colonial period, the pig-headed policy of 
George III., the perfect rightness and wisdom of the 
founders of the United States, the heroic virtues of the 
‘‘embattled farmers” and the troops commanded by 
George Washington, and the unsympathetic and unscrupu- 
lous policy pursued by the British Government towards 
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the United States from the establishment of independence 
at least until the close of the Civil War three-quarters of 
a century later. It is recognised that this version of the 
American Revolution and its sequel, taught to successive 
generations of American young people, has had the effect 
of fixing the popular mind of America in distrust of or 
active hostility to Great Britain, and that, speaking 
generally, the American people have had no knowledge 
or understanding of the fact that in English schools, for 
the better part of a century, the American Revolution 
has been treated as a chapter in the evolution of British 
freedom; in other words, that in the schools of this 
country the story of the making of the United States has 
been taught from what may accurately be described as 
the American point of view. The important fact that 
emerges is this: that in so far as the history of modern 
America has a place in the English curriculum, it is dealt 
with in a manner to encourage friendly feeling towards 
the United States, while the same history has been taught 
in the American schools in a fashion such as, in greater 
or less degree, to keep alive in the American mind the 
conception of Britain as the hereditary enemy. 


Professor J. T. Shotwell, of Columbia University and 
of Geneva, has recorded the fact that for some years 
before 1914 there was a movement among American 
historians and educationists for a systematic revision of 
the text-books and the popular histories, for the purpose 
of replacing the legends by reasonable historic truth. 
It had not gone very far, and there is no matter for 
surprise in the circumstance that at the time of America’s 
entry into the conflict in 1917 well-wishers of the Allies 
everywhere were deeply concerned over the prevalence of 
anti-British sentiment, continually expressed in such 
assertions as that England was refusing to pull her weight 
in the War and was sheltering behind the Dominions, 
and that the United States would fight with and for the 
French, but not with the British. The influence of the 
text-books received at this time a great deal of attention, 
and an interesting inquiry was carried out by Mr. Charles 
Altschul, of New York. who went through nearly one 
hundred school histories in order to discover what per- 
centage of them gave attention to the record of the 
Revolution period as established by modern historians 
on both sides. Mr. Altschul found that of forty school 
books used in America until thirty years ago, four only 
attempted to state the facts in regard to the Parliamentary 
situation when George III. and his Ministers were losing 
the American Colonies, and that in a considerable percentage 
of the books that were in use ten years ago the facts relating 
to British hostility to George III. and sympathy with the 
American cause were altogether suppressed. Similarly, 
no doubt, it could be shown that the average American 
school-history summary of later events, particularly in 
regard to the naval war of 1812-14, and the attitude of 
the British people during the war between the Northern 
and Southern States, is equally unsatisfactory, from the 
standpoint both of the historical student and of the 
ordinary citizen anxious about the character of the relations 
between the two peoples. 

Now it cannot be denied that the war-time efforts at 
revision of the text-books were hasty and unwise. The 
eager pro-Allies crusaders who undertook the task seem 
to have had a very imperfect estimate of its difficulty, 
and some of the most active among them made the absurd 
blunder of assuming that school histories could be rewritten 
under the direct stimulus of war-time feeling, a great deal 
of which in America, needless to say, was artificial or 
purely ad hoc. The reaction might have been foreseen. 
Anti-British feeling was revived, and was mercilessly 
exploited during the bitter and protracted debates upon 


the Treaties and the League of Nations. The country 
rang with denunciations of Britain and so-called exposures 
of continued British propaganda, of which the ravings of 
Mayor Thompson’s witnesses in the McAndrew case are 
merely the latest. In State after State there was a demand 
by the hundred-per-centers for a revision backwards, 
Innumerable inquisitorial readers sent up complaints of 
anti-patriotic text-books, just as the Fundamentalists 
were organising their assault upon the schools and colleges 
for admitting the poisonous propaganda of Evolution. All 
writers of text-books are in consequence under fire. For 
several years past they have had to defend themselves on 
every front: against the fearful souls who see in every 
form of scientific knowledge a peril to the Faith; against 
the isolationists who tremble for the safety of the Republic 
whenever international co-operation is referred to; and 
against the multi-coloured patriots who insist that at all 
costs the orthodox legend of the making of America must 
be upheld. Mayor Thompson has had many predecessors 
in the past eight years. In New York and other States 
the hundred-per-centers have demanded the passing of 
laws making it a penal offence to question the approved 
legend of past events or to utter, in speech or writing, 
any adverse criticism of the great figures of American 
history. Such “ patrioteers”” have as a rule been worsted 
in the fight. And in Chicago even Mayor Thompson has 
had to refrain from ordering the great bonfire of tainted 
books on the shore of Lake Michigan. It was evidently 
necessary that his outrageous farce should be played out. 
It is a humiliation for all sensible Americans; but it will 
do good. 


THE BEGINNER 


HEN I read the booklet describing the hotel 

to which I was going and came on the words 

“* Golf-course of nine holes in hotel grounds,” 
I felt stirring within me a curious craving for a new 
experience. I had never played golf except twice as a 
boy, and that could hardly be called playing. If I had 
known of a secret course, hidden away from all human 
eyes, I should undoubtedly have begun to play years 
ago, but every course I had seen seemed as public as the 
stage; and, apart from that, one feels a certain shame 
in getting into other people’s way, as a beginner is bound 
to do. It seemed unlikely, however, that there would 
be any great crowd staying at a remote hotel by the sea 
in October, and I determined at least to take a bagful 
of clubs with me and see what hand I could make at the 
game when, if ever, nobody was looking. 

When I had arrived at the hotel it was as if a dream had 
come true. There were only a few visitors remaining after 
the rainy summer, and of those few scarcely anyone seemed 
to care for golf. The course dipped to the edge of the 
sea and rose to the tops of the hills, as lonely almost as 
Robinson Crusoe’s island. Red-stained sheep lay sleepily 
on the greens. A rill serpentined through the long grass, 
haunted by ducks and wagtails and filling the valley 
with peaceful music. Everything was, from my point of 
view, perfect, except that the first tee was just outside 
the front door and that three of the greens were gazed 
upon by a hundred windows. It is curious what a powerful 
effect windows have on the imagination. Each of them 


seems a potential critic, and, if you suspect that even one 
person is idly looking out of one of them, it puts you off 
your stroke. So, at least, I thought, and I determined 
not to attempt my first stroke under such censorship. 
When I put the case before a friend who knew something 
of golf and consented to play with me, he agreed to go 
with me in search of a tee so distant from the hotel that 
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my first stroke should be visible to no eye but that of 
Providence. Even so, as I went out of the hotel, with 
the golf clubs under my arm, I was curiously conscious 
of being an impostor. I should have felt more honest 
if I had been carrying sandwich-boards bearing in large 
letters the announcement: “I don’t really play golf,” 
so that no one should be deceived into mistaking me for 
a golfer. On reaching our secret tee I scanned the hillside 
and the valley for possible spectators. A motor-car was 
approaching rapidly along the road that divides the 
course, but we could wait till that was past. I could 
see a man working in a distant vegetable-garden, but he 
was stooping and his back was turned to us. An old 
horse was cropping the grass a few yards away, but he 
was interested only in the grass. My friend placed a 
white ball on a little wooden tee, and I drew a wooden 
club from the bag. There can be few emotions more 
delicious than that of the man who takes a wooden club 
into his hands for the first time with intent to strike. 
It is electric with anticipations, hopes and skyey longings. 
The blood sings in the veins, and the very shaft of the 
club seems to be a part of one’s nervous system and to 
tingle with expectation. Had I hit the ball, it would 
undoubtedly have been a perfect drive, and I confess 
I was surprised that I did not hit it; but my friend said : 
“You lifted your head. You must never lift your head.” 
As I addressed myself to the ball again, he said: ‘* Always 
keep your nose at exactly the same distance from the 
ball,” and at those words the poetry of golf died for me. 
The club became a mere wooden thing; there was no 
longer singing in my veins; and joyous anticipation 
became degraded into grim determination. I was no 
longer a player but a worker. 

Strange is the patience of golfers with those who do 
not play golf. Perhaps it is because those who do not 
play golf are so unbounded in their admiration of golf. 
Every time my friend hit the ball I was as round-eyed 
in my wonder as a child seeing fireworks. At every tee 
he made the stroke that I had intended to make at the 
first tee when I took the club in my hands, and I suppose 
that, in a sense, in admiring him I was admiring my own 
strokes. But he would seldom accept any praise. ‘‘ No,” 
he would say, ‘“‘I sliced that badly,” or “‘ No, I should 
have reached the green with that one”; and as a result 
of this my admiration for the strokes that he made was 
increased by the admiration of the strokes that he ought 
to have made. By the time we had completed the course 
I had learned that I ought to keep my left arm straight ; 
that I oughtn’t to use the right arm; that I ought to 
keep my eye on the ball a full second after I had hit it, 
if I had hit it; that I ought to imagine that the club 
was a leaden weight on the end of a string and that I 
was swinging it (or something like that)—I had learned, 
I say, that I ought to do all these things, but I had not 
learned to do them. 

Still, you will realise how far I had advanced into the 
mysteries of golf by the end of three days when I tell 
you that my friend then said to me: “I'll play you for 
half-a-crown and give you four strokes a hole.” It is 
apparently impossible for any human being to give another 
human being four strokes a hole, for I won the half-crown. 
That, perhaps, gave me a new interest in golf. I began 
to be an appreciative listener to conversations in which 
men said such things as: “I always do Number 7 with 
@ mashie.” ‘‘ With an ordinary mashie? You couldn’t 
do it with an ordinary mashie.” ‘“ Well, as a matter of 
fact, it’s a rather heavy mashie.” ‘I shouldn’t have 
thought it was possible to get there with a mashie. I 
always use an iron.” I often talked to the head waiter 
about golf during meals, asking him such questions as: 





““'What’s bogey for Number 8?” The head waiter was 
an excellent golfer with a dramatic sense, who, as he 
went from table to table talking about the game, illus- 
trated his conversation with imaginary drives from the 
sixth tee, getting out of holes with a niblick, and putting 
on an ill-mown green. ‘“ Should have been in at Number 6 
in three this morning,” he would say; “just missed it 
by a blade of grass,” 

All this talk became to me daily sweeter. Sometimes 
in the evening I could interest myself over a whiskey and 
soda in the talk of motorists with their “‘ By the way, I 
did Chapel Hill this morning. It’s terrific.” ‘* What’s 
the gradient?” ‘‘ They say it’s one in four, but it seemed 
to me in places more like three and a-half.” ‘ Did you 
come down Heytesbury?” ‘“ Rather. I heard to-day 
there are a couple of men in Waterton hospital who had 
a bad upset at the turn at the bottom.” “I went as 
far as Slowcombe. Been there? There’s a_ beautiful 
piece of road just before you come to it. I was able to 
do fifty for three miles or so.” But, interesting as such 
conversation was, it never become positively entrancing 
as did that delicious flow of talk about the sixth hole, bogey, 
niblicks, mashies and baffies. 


I suppose I had the tell-tale light in my eyes, for, after 
my friend had left the hotel, other guests would approach 
me with “ What about a game in the morning?”’; and, 
though I always protested that I did not play, I always 
played. People who had never won a game of golf in 
their lives sought me out and offered to play with me, 
and, as they came home after beating me, their faces 
had a look of extraordinary happiness. I found myself 
playing in foursomes partnered by ladies of such noble 
courtesy that they would consult me as to which club 
they should use at various strokes. I made it almost 
a rule to say: “I should use a baffy. Yes, I think a 
baffy.” For a great love of the baffy had grown up 
within me. I began to cultivate views of my own, and 
when an opponent, anxious to instruct me, would call 
out: ‘“ Niblick. You should use a niblick,” I would 
reply gravely and obstinately: ‘“‘ No, I think I'll stick 
to the old mashie.” ; 

Even when no one else was there to play with, I began 
to creep out of the hotel towards my secret starting-place, 
never feeling less alone than when alone with my golf 
clubs. Nothing else seemed to matter but making another 
attempt at that great drive of which I had dreamed on 
the first day. No longer was I content, as I used to be, 
to sit gazing at the sea for hours. There were ravens 
croaking in the neighbourhood and a buzzard frequently 
soaring in the sky, but I who was once devoted to birds 
could spare them scarcely more than a cursory glance. 
I ceased to drink afternoon tea, normally the most 
necessary of meals, for there were better ways of spending 
the last remnants of the daylight. And I forgot the stars, 
the moon, the sun, and I forgot the blue above the trees, 
and I forgot the dells where waters run, and I forgot the 
chilly autumn breeze; I had no knowledge that the day 
was done. Often I would play, myself a ghost, with the 
ghost of a ball on into the darkness. 

Even spectators ceased to be able to terrorise me into 
indolence. There was a messenger boy who used to 
pause and, leaning his bicycle against the railings, watch 
me as I drove off from the top of the hill at the sixth 
tee; and, though at first I longed to call out to him: 
‘““Go away. Can’t you see I’m only a beginner?” I 
became used to his inquisitive presence, and even found 
him useful as he shouted out directions as to where my 
ball was lying in the tousled grass. I hoped, however, 
that he knew nothing about golf, and that he even thought 
that what I was playing was golf as it ought to be played. 
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One day he watched me with fascinated eyes as I approached 
the green at the side of the road. A farm labourer extended 
on a cart-load of ferns also stopped his horse to watch me. 
I again had the impulse to say: “ Please go away,” 
but, restraining myself, I achieved a delightful shot that 
landed the ball within a couple of feet of the hole. There 
must be something inspiring in being watched with 
breathless interest by a messenger boy and a labourer 
chewing grass. It was with a sense of triumph that I 
saw the ball rolling into the hole; and the labourer started 
his horse again and the boy his bicycle, looking all the 
happier for what they had seen. 

And yet, to be quite honest, my golf went daily from 
bad to worse. And the worse it became the more I loved 
it. Some day, if I can find a player worse than myself, 
I shall perhaps play again. If only I could discover a 
beginner, that, I think, would be the height of happi- 
ness. How I should love telling him to keep his nose 
always at the same distance from the ball, to keep his 
left arm straight, and to imagine that the club was a ball 
of lead on the end of a string, and to give him a stroke 
a hole, even if at the end of the game I had to pay him 
half-a-crown ! % @ 


SOME CAUSES OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL DEPRESSION 


r } ‘HE value of a tour through agricultural England, 
even in such weather as Jupiter Pluvius was 
pleased to give us during a considerable part 

of our alleged summer, is that it reveals many causes of 

the depression which has settled like a blight upon 
agriculture. This depression has been deepened by the 
emphasis given in the Press to the opinions and position 
of those who are suffering serious losses. After the first 
couple of thousand miles spent on and round farms between 
Sussex and Lancashire, travelling via East Anglia, and 
after many conversations with those who are actively 
engaged in the industry, it was possible to see that much of 
the trouble is part of the trials that come to all who produce 
goods in a free trade country. Of the rest, a great part of 
the existing depression is due in the long run to persistence 
in farming practice that has grown obsolete. The last 
two thousand miles from Lancashire down the West of 

England and through the Southern Midlands did but confirm 

the impressions conveyed by the first. 

For example, throughout the grazing country to-day, 
notably in Norfolk and Leicestershire, men are fattening 
bullocks and sending them to the market when they are 
three years old or even more. It is almost impossible 
in such circumstances to make a profit, it is hard to avoid a 
loss; indeed, Dr. Ruston the eminent agricultural economist 
of Leeds University told me that he attributes 80 per 
cent. of farm losses to stock feeding. The excellent 
chilled beef that comes into this country in unlimited 
quantities effectively prevents the farmer from getting 
a return for his outlay on cake and labour. The only 
way he can hope to meet the case is by the economic pro- 
duction of what is known as baby beef, that is to say, by 
putting animals on the market in good condition at eighteen 
months or at most twenty, and so saving a year or more 
of food and care. In spite of this fact, which in all 
probability is driven home by county advisers and by the 
heads of colleges, and all to whom the farmer applies 
for advice or assistance, the number of men who are 
adapting their methods to the market needs is relatively 
small. The demand to-day is for small joints, perhaps 
because the butchers, the richest of the small shopkeepers 
of post-war England, continue to charge exorbitant 


— 


prices.* The housewife does not want the meat from 
Irish “‘ stores” which were born coarse, remain coarse, 
suffer no change in quality on their way to the butcher’s 
shop and are frequently subject to a liver trouble that 
checks development. She does not want large mutton 
that consists chiefly of fat, but many farmers persist in 
raising nothing else and complain because prices are bad, 
I asked a butcher in Lincolnshire what he did with the fat 
he had to cut away from his mutton chops before folk 
would buy them. “It goes for candle-making,”’ he replied. 

In the last few years many men have found salvation in 
sugar-beet and pigs, but there are still more who, with 
suitable land, have delayed the production of beet until 
the best opportunities that production afforded have passed, 
and there are others who have sown their beet on land that 
could not yield a crop. There are many who, because they 
were beaten by pigs during the last slump, have failed to 
realise that the whole history of pig production in this 
country is a record of rise and fall, that purely artificial 
conditions—notably the embargo on fresh pork owing to 
foot-and-mouth disease on the Continent—are improving 
the market and that pig-growing has been a paying 
proposition for eighteen months past. 

Organisation for selling remains seemingly outside the 
range of practical politics. It isin vain that well-intentioned 
men start co-operative societies and declare that all is 
prospering. Very few of these brave ventures survive, 
and until agricultural depression is much worse and men are 
faced with a choice between organisation and starvation, 
they will resist the former. So deeply rooted is this 
aversion from united action that one is hardly surprised to 
hear of the typical case of four smallholders reported from 
the Midlands. They live in four cottages with their land, 
quite a few acres, all round them, and are engaged upon 
milk production ; each one runs his own pony and cart to 
the station twice daily with a churn of milk. Although one 
vehicle would take all their milk and one man, one cart 
and one horse might be employed in carting it instead of 
four, they prefer their separate ways, the truth being, 
I am told, that the wives “‘can’t abide one another.” I 
have heard of another case of a group of smallholders, each 
of whom is running less than forty acres; every holding 
has its agricultural machinery, its hay-cutter, its self- 
binder and the rest, because members of the group have 
been unable to agree to pool their resources. ‘* Against 
stupidity,” wrote Schiller, ‘“‘the gods themselves labour in 
vain.”’ It is because men will not recognise that a common 
problem requires common action that the Prime Minister 
of Saskatchewan was able to point out in an address at 
Wembley only a year or two ago that the farmer is the only 
man in the world who, whether he is buying or selling, must 
ask what the price is. 


Another thing one notices on the way through the country 
is a certain lack of enterprise. It is possible to see oppor- 
tunities for the growing of catch crops, but they are not 
taken because there is a little risk, and it is only fair to add 
that the farmer knows that he cannot trust the market-men 
to whom he must consign his produce. Then again, very 
many men are living to-day on the profits they made between 
1916 and 1921, and much of these profits has gone. Land- 
lords can’t help them, in all too many cases they are down 
and out. Farmers are not looking to political parties. I 
asked a score of men their opinion of the relative merits 
of Conservative, Liberal and Labour policies, and did not 
have one clear answer. It is fair to add that as a result 





* A West of England farmer said to the writer, ‘“‘ I sold half a dozen 
fat lambs to our local butcher, and at the end of the week ordered @ 
leg of lamb for Sunday. My bill was seventeen shillings, but I only 
had thirty-nine shillings a piece for the lambs—he told me they were 
a very bad trade.” 
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of prolonged discussion those with whom I held it thought 
the Liberal Party has the best methods in view. 

Another cause of trouble in farmland is the improvement 
of transport. This sounds strange, but the explanation 
is simple. In the old days when he had no more than a cob 
and a trap, the farmer went to one market every week and 
was content ; to-day by the aid of the car which he main- 
tains in spite of bad times, he is able to pass from one 
market to another, and in the course of a week will drown 
his depression in several. This, of course, is not good for 
the farm. I think it was Cobbett who said that the master’s 
foot is the land’s best manure. 

That there are certain labour difficulties in many parts of 
the country is quite apparent, nor is their recurrence any 
matter for surprise. Where the highest wage and the lowest 
wage are one, the worst man and the best man rank side 
by side, and corruptio optimi pessima is a natural sequence. 
Many farmers have told me that the minimum wage is more 
than they can afford and that consequently they cannot 
differentiate between the classes of workers. How far this 
is true none can say, but in the main, and certainly in 
agricultural districts like the East Riding of Yorkshire and 
some of the bad lands of Norfolk and North Lincolnshire, 
through the Wolds in brief, it seems reasonable enough. 

There are many new developments afoot, because the 
Ministry of Agriculture is tireless in its experiments and in 
the application of new principles of farming, but the trouble 
is that many men are too disheartened to embark on fresh 
experiments, and many who would venture lack the 
necessary money. Dr. Ruston is of opinion that one of 
the farmer’s great troubles is the slow turnover of his capital ; 
he points out that the man who fallows a field for growing 
corn and then keeps the crop to winter in the stack may 
wait well over two years to turn his money round. If, in 
addition to this, he is locking up capital in bullock fattening, 
his resources are only available at very long intervals. 
Profit comes from turning over capital very rapidly. That 
many men persist in the slower methods is due to the fact 
that they have learned no others, but a striking example 
of their folly was shown at a recent sheep sale in the North 
Country where lambs at six months fetched 5s. a piece more 
than sheep that the same farmer had kept for a year and a 
half; the only benefit he had for the extra year was one 
clip and against the price of the wool he had to set the 
reduction in the figure paid. Add to the troubles, more or 
less of the farmer’s own making, the discrepancy between 
the price he receives and the price that the consumer pays, 
the discrepancy due to the work of all manner of middlemen, 
and it is easy to see that the action required to restore 
agriculture to its proper position must be wide and varied, 
and that improvement must come from within as well as 
from without. 

On the whole the things that make for optimism in the 
world of farming are sugar-beet production, which has saved 
scores of farms from an adverse balance sheet, the develop- 
ment of intensive grassland cultivation, which is only now 
in its infancy, but promises great things, and the response 
to educational endeavour. Throughout England the Dis- 
trict Commissioners and County Organisers with whom 
I discussed the general situation were unanimous in stating 
that the farmer to-day recognises those who work on his 
behalf in a fashion that seemed quite unlikely only a few 
years ago. ‘* When we began the work,” said a very 
experienced organiser, *‘ farmers looked upon it with greatest 
suspicion ; to-day when I go to the market at I find 
a queue waiting for me.” Heads of colleges and institutes 
have much the same story to tell. I heard of men sixty 
years old coming in the evening of their days to classes 
where agricultural instruction is offered. In many directions 
too one hears of a general improvement in the quality of 








stock, of cleaner milking, better feeding, of labour-saving 
methods and the rest. All this is to the good, but no amount 
of improved production will save the situation until the 
farmer can obtain for his produce a fair proportion of the 
amount that the consumer pays. I think it was Dr. 
Crowther, the Head of the Harper Adams College, who 
summed up the situation best when in course of conversation 
he remarked “the trouble we have to face is that the 
farmer’s produce only becomes valuable when the farmer 
has parted with it.” 

Four months’ travel through rural England this summer 
and much investigation in more than a score of counties 
serve to enforce the conviction that the worst trouble of 
agriculture in this country arises, not out of our system of 
free imports, but from the freedom we give to middlemen, 
rings, trusts, combines and the rest to rob the farmer with 
one hand and the housewife with the other. Ss. L. B. 


THE POSSIBILITIES 
OF CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA 


O much has recently been said and written concerning 

S the position and spread of Christianity in India, 

that a Moslem may be pardoned for pointing out in 

the most amiable manner the falsity of the hopes of the 

ultimate triumph of the Cross in India and the fundamental 

incorrectness of the argument on which these hopes are 
built. 

One does not mean to say that there have not recently 
been witnessed in India some rather extraordinary mani- 
festations of enthusiasm for Christian doctrine. For 
instance, when a cheering crowd surrounded Gandhi 
demanding a speech, that great leader, taking a New 
Testament from his pocket, read the Beatitudes and told 
his followers to adopt them. After a riot, when the 
prisoners were made to empty their pockets, twenty-five 
per cent. of them it was found were carrying New 
Testaments. An Indian writer in a Hindu review recently 
claimed Christ, Paul and Christian Art as essentially Indian, 
and a big advertisement stretching across the pages of 
a local Indian paper for some charity pictured a cross, 
a globe representing the world with Christ sitting on it, 
and underneath the legend, ‘‘ God is Love.” 

Now what precisely does all this imply? It simply 
means not that India is tending towards Christianity, but 
that among many other philosophies she has accepted a 
portion of the Christian philosophy. That is, she has 
extracted from it what she feels to be best suited to her own 
mentality. It does not seem to be realised that India, 
instead of possessing one religion, is a regular maelstrom of 
religions, a kind of whirlpool of religious thought. Hindu- 
ism is the result of half a dozen religions of the higher and 
lower cultus mingled together in inextricable confusion, 
and there can be no doubt that a good deal of Christian 
influence has found its way into the common stock. 

There are at present about three-quarters of a million 
Christians among India’s hundreds of millions of inhabitants. 
It is true that the Christian Church has now more native 
office-bearers than ever it had before, but, even so, centuries 
of Christianity in India have failed to impress the native 
population as did either Buddhism or Islam. Considering 
the energy expended in diffusing it, Christianity in India 
must be said to have failed. What are the causes? The 
Hindu does not detest Christianity because it is the creed 
of the conquering race ; he is quite capable of distinguishing 
between a creed and its professors. He is aware, however, 
of the curious fact that the majority of the whites who go 
by the name of Christians do not wish him to be converted, 


and that they also despise and dislike the missionary class. 
B 
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Nor, as is occasionally affirmed, is Christianity too 
difficult and complex a creed for the acceptance of the 
Hindu. The difficulties of Christianity to Christians are 
not difficulties to the Hindu. He is perfectly familiar with 
the idea that God can be triune, or that he may reveal 
himself to man in human form, and that a being may be at 
once man and god and both completely. Nor is the washing 
away of sin by sacrifice at all obscure to him. There is, 
indeed, in Christian dogma nothing which to the Hindu 
seems either ridiculous or impossible. Indeed the road to 
his mind is smoothed for the Christian theologian. 

But there is more than one difficulty in the way of the 
expansion of Christianity in India. The Hindu may often 
be intellectually convinced of the truths of Christianity— 
that is, strange as it may seem, he may be logically converted 
to it—without becoming a Christian. This, I am aware, 
must be exceedingly difficult for English people to compre- 
hend, but so it is. It is precisely as if certain Englishmen 
whom I know were absolutely convinced of the rightness of 
Buddhism or Confucianism, but still retained their member- 
ship in the Church of England. Either they do not desire 
to seem bizarre in the eyes of the community, or, although 
they subscribe to them, they are conscious of a foreignness, 
an alien and unfriendly atmosphere in the faith they admire. 
So it is with the Hindu. 

Again, I am afraid, the character of Christ is not quite so 
acceptable to Indians as it is to the northern races. It 
does not at all attract the Indian in the same way. He 
either does not desire that particular sublimity of character, 
or he does not understand it. He would more readily 
pay homage to a supernatural leader who was at once king 
and legislator. To me, indeed, this seems to be the key of 
the whole difficulty. You send to India missionaries 
saturated with European ideas. Probably if these were 
replaced by native Christians who understood the mentality 
of their fellow country-men, and their social as well as their 
religious ideals, the result would be a very different one. 
More than that, you ask the convert to renounce one 
civilisation and to accept another which he does not believe 
to be higher than his own. You ask him to break his caste, 
to give up his position in the world, to antagonise his friends 
and relations and to precipitate himself into an atmosphere 
which his early training has led him to believe is impure. 
Surely the awful results accruing to individuals in India who 
adopt Christianity are still unrealised by the great mass of 
English people. An Englishman who became a Hindu 
would not have to face one tithe of the agony which a 
Christian convert in India must undergo. 

Nor will you admit the converted Hindu to an equality 
with yourselves. He is told that under Christianity all 
men are equal in the sight of God, but he discovers this 
to be a polite fiction. There is no Christian caste in India, 
and there never will be unless the European missionary 
at least will admit equality between himself and the native. 
But the grand obstacle to the diffusion of Christianity in 
India is not so much the fewness of the missionaries or 
their inefficiency, for they are by no means inefficient, 
but their total inability to get en rapport with the Indian 
mind. They are divided from the native by race, by colour, 
by dress, by hereditary differences of thought, of habit, of 
taste and of language. The missionary cannot help wishing 
that his flock should become civilised as well as Christian, 

e understands no civilisation which is not European, he 
desires to Europeanise as well as Christianise the Asiatic. 
This is, indeed, the bane of the whole system. What is 
wanted in India is not Anglican or Scotch Presbyterian 
Colleges, excellent as these undoubtedly are, but an El 
Azhar, a great native university for training native mission- 
aries through their own languages and in their own ways of 
thought exclusively. That is what Islam has done, and 
that is why Islam is triumphant. 





In India most of the younger missionaries now recognise 
much of this. They see that it is sheer hypocrisy to ordain 
Indians to be Presbyters and Bishops and to deny them the 
rights and privileges which the most ignorant Europeans 
enjoy. They are also fully aware, although they do not 
express it, that it is impossible for them to get in touch with 
the Indian mind. That mind may absorb the education 
they extend to it, as it is a mind highly curious and intellec- 
tual. The Indian is a thinker and likes to compare his 
philosophy with those of other races. But the truth is that 
his religious thought is on a totally different plane. As 
evinced in Brahmanism and Buddhism, it is a thought 
almost perfect and complete, in which there is no room for 
the perplexities which seem to assail even the most pious 
and acute among Christian theologians. Also he sees the 
results of Christianity and compares them with those of his 
own faith, to the detriment of the white man’s religion, 
On the one hand he observes the strictest piety and the 
deepest conviction, and this he undoubtedly fails to find 
in the Christian sphere. 

I have said nothing regarding Christian influence upon 
Islam in India, for the very sufficient reason that it simply 
does not exist. No real Moslem will even begin to consider 
the adoption of another faith, and in any case he regards 
Christ as a Moslem forerunner, “‘a great sacred figure,” as a 
Moslem priest said at a recent conference of the World’s 
Religions held in the City Temple. But, speaking as a 
Moslem, and therefore as an unbiased observer, I am 
convinced for the reasons above stated that Christianity 
will not gain a much greater hold upon the affections of the 
Hindu than it has already done. The main reason, let 
me reiterate, is the existence of a deep philosophical 
fissure between the mind of the Hindu and that of the white 
Christian who seeks to proselytise him. 


IxpaL ALI SHAH. 


Correspondence 
THE POLICE COURTS AND THE PUBLIC 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The police courts are the courts of summary jurisdiction. 
How summary is the routine work of the ordinary police court 
ean be seen any day by the methods adopted in dealing with 
drink, accosting, obstruction, begging and motor-car cases. 
The present writer has often heard Mr. Mead at Marlborough 
Street deal in fifteen minutes with eight or ten cases of 
““accosting”’ by women. The only evidence given is that 
of several plain clothes detectives, who repeat a story in 
identically the same words, following a kind of rote. The 
invariable result is 40s. if the woman is ‘“‘ known,” or 20s. if 
she is not ‘‘ known.” Supposing some philanthropic person 
were to instruct solicitors and counsel to defend these women, 
testing the police evidence by cross-examination, it is doubtful 
whether half of them would be convicted. It is an interesting 
reflection on police court ‘ justice’’ that the whole system 
would collapse were the accused persons to defend themselves 
with the same vigour as the Evening Standard journalist was 
recently defended. In this summary procedure the unfortunate 
defendant is usually told by the police sub rosa that it is better 
to plead guilty, as the fine will be greater should a defence 
be attempted. And this is the fact. Attending professionally 
at Bow Street, Marlborough Street and other London courts, 
the present writer has often observed that a prisoner who 
does seek to cross-examine witnesses, or does not plead guilty, 
is fined more heavily than the prisoner who accepts the 
jnevitable. 

Another noteworthy fact is that the fines imposed are used 
to maintain the police courts. When Mr. Mead has fined eight 
women 40s. apiece for accosting, the proceeds of those fines 
are paid into the police court funds. How do these women 
obtain the money? It is usually borrowed from friends 
carrying on the same occupation, and is the proceeds of prostitu- 
tion. So that the economy of police court justice and the 
trade of prostitution are closely allied. 
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On the question of appeal from a police court magistrate, 
there is no appeal in the ordinary sense, as the hearing at 
Quarter Sessions is in the nature of a retrial. The prosecutor 
begins the case as at the police court. The prosecutor and 
the defendant, in practice, must both be represented by 
solicitors and counsel; but, before a notice of appeal to 
Quarter Sessions is accepted, the defendant must enter into 
a bond, satisfactory to the police, that he will pay the costs 
of the police if his appeal is unsuccessful. The amount of the 
bond (or sureties) is about £30 or £40. No appeal can be 
entered unless this bond is lodged, or equivalent sureties to the 
satisfaction of the police. This procedure deprives every poor 
defendant of any right of appeal, either against sentence or 
conviction. Writing with twenty years’ experience, the present 
writer must declare that he has never been present in a police 
court without being confident that several persons have been 
convicted wrongfully, owing to lack of skilled assistance in 
putting their case before the court. 

The class bias exhibited by the London stipendiaries against 
persons holding advanced opinions almost of any kind is a 
feature of the London police courts. Mr. Waddy and Mr. Cecil 
Chapman were magistrates who endeavoured to fight down their 
prejudices ; but nowadays the Labour, Socialist, Anarchist or 
Communist defendant will receive short shrift. Most .of the 
London stipendiaries do not even trouble to conceal their 
prejudice in such cases. 

The waves of reform eventually sweep away most abuses, 
and perhaps the autocracy of the London magistracy will be 
challenged effectually one day by the institution of a free right 
of appeal on fact and law from every sentence of fine or 
imprisonment imposed in a police court. That is one remedy. 

One word about the police. It is strenuously denied by 
Scotland Yard and the Home Office that the police have any 
interest in securing convictions. The present writer well 
recollects Mr. Justice Jelf, some years ago in a civil action, 
severely questioning a high police official on that point. After 
a long period of fencing the official admitted: (1) that the 
obtaining of convictions counted very much in police promo- 
tion; (2) that the bringing of charges which failed told very 
much against the officer in charge of the case. Mr. Justice 
Jelf, on receiving these admissions, turned and remarked 
significantly to the jury: ‘‘ I thought as much, but it is always 
denied.” Obviously, the knowledge that these two principles 
are the controlling rules in a policeman’s chances of promotion 
in the Force must create a great tendency to launch cases, 
and to inflame those which are weak by highly coloured evidence 
or worse.—Yours, etc., C. H. Norman. 


P.S.—Since the above comments were written the Home 
Secretary has published the terms of reference of the Com- 
mittee on Street Offences. It is hardly surprising to observe 
that those terms of reference exclude the three cardinal 
principles of police court reform, namely: (1) Whether there 
should not be a free right of appeal of convicted persons on 
both fact and law, as is the case where a person is tried by 
a judge and jury ; (2) whether it is proper that the fines imposed 
by magistrates in cases of solicitation, motor-car offences and 
drunkenness should be allocated to the maintenance of the 
police courts ; (3) whether some provision should not be made 
whereby a poor person charged with a summary offence 
should have proper legal aid provided on being charged. 

A fourth point, which covers a wider area than mere police 
court administration, is what relation in fact successful prosecu- 
tions bear to a policeman’s prospect of promotion. 

The good faith of the Home Office in so carefully limiting 
the terms of reference of this Committee to exclude the above 
important questions can be tested by the circumstance that 
the Home Office is aware that all the agitation on the subject 
of police court administration for many years has ranged 
round these points. 

The personnel of the Committee cannot inspire much con- 
fidence in those who know something of the daily routine of 
the police court machine. Mr. Macmillan, Mr. Jowitt and 
Sir Joseph Priestley are eminent lawyers, but their experience 
of police court practice is certainly small. The rest of the 
Committee consists of ornamental people, very few of whom 
attend continuously at police courts, and of officials or magis- 
trates whose conduct is under review. 


— 


To the Editor of Taz New SraTESMAN. 

Smr,—There seems to be a certain amount of misunderstanding 
current as to the origin of the Committee of Inquiry on Street 
Offences recently appointed by the Home Secretary. May I 
be allowed to make clear the following points ? 


1. Following on the Public Places (Order) Bill introduced 
by Lady Astor in the Commons in July, 1925—a Bill prepared 
by the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene—a request 
for this Committee of Inquiry was brought before the Home 
Secretary in November of that year, not by ‘“‘ women’s organisa- 
tions ” but by the same Association, which is a society of both 
men and women. The deputation which we took to the Home 
Secretary had the important support of forty-two societies, 
eighteen of them representing men as well as women. 

2. The ground of our “ complaint” was not only that the 
laws regarding solicitation both in themselves and in their 
administration treat unjustly a certain number of women— 
or rather, in most cases young girls—but that, in any case 
and as regards any person, conviction on uncorroborated police 
evidence is a very questionable and dangerous practice. The 
deputation were not all agreed as to the right solution of this 
difficulty, but were all united as to the urgent need for thorough 
inquiry. Our Bill required and provided for the evidence of 
the aggrieved person. 

The issue in our minds was never one only of “justice to 
women,” acutely as that point is felt. Matters would not be 
mended by extending more widely to men—a few men have 
suffered from it—the treatment long meted out to “ unfor- 
tunate ”” women. 

Recent cases, mainly concerned with men, have ‘stirred 
public opinion, but have not, in fact, “‘ enlarged the scope 
of the inquiry,’’ which corresponds to the representations made 
two years ago. 

It is, of course, desirable that any laws regarding solicitation 
should be equal between the sexes, but our aim is not limited 
to the point of equality ; we desire a just and equal law for 
both sexes, based on sound legal principles and with due regard 
for the protection of the rights of accused persons.— Yours, etc., 

W. C. ROBERTS 
(Chairman, Association for Moral 
and Social Hygiene). 


October 24th. 


THE STATISTICS OF CANCER 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—Members of the community can no longer be led by 
dogmatic statements which convey no clear meaning to their 
minds, but they have recently even more than was their habit 
realised that a question such as the manner in which they 
should visualise that dread terror, cancer, can be considered 
by them quite as readily, and indeed perhaps more so, than by 
members of the medical profession whose education concerns 
solely the treatment of this disease, and which has devoted 
practically no attention to its prevention. That this is largely 
due to the action of those in authority who have been deter- 
mined that the members of this profession and the public 
should not come into immediate contact, and that medical 
men should not consider it their duty to educate the people. 
The evidence of the causation of cancer has been put before 
the public in the clearest manner possible, and it is for them 
to study the subject and to arrive at their own conclusions. 

It is by far the most important matter on which they must 
form a decision, and that promptly. Are we to remain satisfied 
to leave the attempt to cure this frightful disease to the very 
uncertain methods of surgery, or are we to take such effectual 
means as many of us believe will certainly reduce and probably 
finally free us from the dread of this sword of Damocles which 
hangs over our heads, once we have reached the meridian of 
life? Let the public realise that, as our great health officer, 
Sir George Newman, indicated in his report, cancer is increasing 
rapidly. The public want to know why, and, knowing why, will 
insist on such education or legislation as will enable them to 
escape from what would otherwise be a miserable and painful 
end to their existence. How true is Sir Arthur Keith’s state- 
ment: “If an engine runs unsatisfactorily, it may not be 
from a fault in its mechanism, but from a defect in the fuel. 
Those who regard the great bowel as a useless structure blame 
the engine. For my part I stand by those who blame the 
fuel.””, We must remember that the soil, and not the germ 
is of most importance. 

Cancer is no longer a problem that can be left to the cancer 
researchers, but it is one that concerns the entire community, 
and its consideration admits of no delay. The cancer researcher 
has had a very long innings, particularly in the United States, 
and there is practically nothing to show for his efforts. Cancer 
will in all probability never be cured, except in individual 
instances, but if it is possible to prevent it, we must leave 
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no stone unturned to insure its elimination from our midst 
as soon and as effectually as possible.—Yours, etc., 
W. ARBUTHNOT LANE. 


[We do not quite understand what Dr. Arbuthnot Lane has 
in mind when he speaks of reducing cancer by “ legislatior,” 
nor can we think he is wise to deprecate the work of the 
** cancer researchers” or to suggest, as he apparently does, 
that it is simply wrong food that is at the bottom of this bad 
business. Would he seriously say that for the terribly common 
cancer of the breast it is the “fuel” that is to blame ?— 
Ep. N.S.] 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—Your contributor, ‘‘ Lens,” is always a stimulating 
writer; but surely he oversimplifies when dealing with the 
problem of cancer and modern civilisation ? Our forefathers 
were large eaters of meat. If they escaped cancer, why do 
contemporary butchers suffer so severely ? 

If constant irritation, however slight, is suspected as a cause 
of cancer, may not we be digging our own graves with the 
little daily doses of aspirin, phenacetin, or any of the thousand 
and one headache specifics which are in frequent use among us ? 

I am ignorant of these matters, but I hear that certain kinds 
of cancer caused by working with certain oils take fifteen years 
to develop. Are we reaping the results of self-prescribed 
medicines which, to a very large extent, have only been available 
to the lay public just about, and during that period? Is 
purified paraffin absolutely innocuous? It is about fifteen 
years since that appeared as a panacea for intestinal stasis, 
and, in the States, has been so largely used in cookery. If 
all these drugs and oils retard gland secretions or partially 
paralyse nerves, may they not be the cause of dangerous 
irritations, and prove more fatal to us than the dietetic habits 
of our meat-eating forefathers, whose wholesome customs with 
regard to the minor pains of life was “‘ to grin and bear it”? 
—Yours, etc., L. YARDE BuUNYARD. 


THE RIGHT TO KILL 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—On October 22nd a shipyard labourer, aged twenty- 
eight, stood his trial at the Chester Assizes for the murder of 
his child, a little girl of three years. The accused bore an 
unblemished character and had proved himself a devoted 
parent. This little girl suffered from consumption and had 
lately had measles, followed by septic pneumonia and gangrene 
of the face. The father, who had already lost his wife from 
tuberculosis, used to sit up all night with his child and go to 
work during the day. 

Gangrene of the face is one of the most loathsome diseases 
that human flesh is heir to: horrible for the patient and 
dreadful for those who are in attendance. Unable any longer 
to watch his child suffering, and knowing that the disease was 
fatal, the father drowned his child to “‘ put an end to its 
suffering.” Mr. Justice Branson’s comments in charging the 
Grand Jury included the following words : 

It is a heartrending story of a father, who, driven to distraction 
by the suffering of his child, takes upon himself to put an end 
to its sufferings. I cannot avoid saying this about it, 
that it is a matter which gives food for thought when one comes 
to consider that, had this poor child been an animal instead of 
a human being, so far from there being anything blameworthy 
in the man’s action in putting an end to its suffering, he would 
actually have been liable to punishment if he had not done so. 
That is the state of the law, and we must administer the law. 


At the trial, the judge, in summing up the evidence, said : 
Murder generally arises when a man allows his passion, or some 
evil motive, to induce him to take the life of a fellow-creature ; 
but in this case it was shown that the man was prompted by love 
for the child and sympathy for her suffering. 


The jury found the prisoner ‘Not Guilty,” and he was 
discharged. 

Now, Sir, this case brings up a subject which is always before 
the medical practitioner. The writer of this letter, having 
specialised in cancer, is himself brought almost daily into 
contact with advanced and deplorable cases of this disease, 
where next to nothing can be done to alleviate the patient’s 
sufferings ; and he longs to be allowed by the law to give the 
relief of a painless and merciful death. 

Many such cases drag on their cruel course for weeks and 
even months of excruciating agony, often combined with 
symptoms which make it almost impossible for their friends 


and relations to go near them. Has not the time come when 
public opinion will sanction legal death for these miserable 
human beings, a kindness which, as the wise and merciful 
judge pointed out, may not be denied to a suffering beast ?— 
Yours, etc., M.D. 


Miscellany 


FOSSILISATION 


OW absurdly official our judgments in every- 
thing have become ! 


I am moved to that remark by each of 
the too numerous controversies in which I have found 
myself lately engaged. That a new view, or even a 
demonstrable new conclusion, should be attacked is 
natural, right and healthy. Discussion bolts out truth. 
But what is peculiar to our time—which thinks itself 
so untrammelled—is the officialisation of everything, 
including opinion, and that is surely a very bad thing, 

As has always been the case when a bad habit takes 
hold of a society or an individual, it is itself promoted 
by the assertion, perhaps the conviction, that it is not 
there. We are always being told of our dramatists, 
our moralists (or immoralists), our guess-workers in 
physical science, our historians, that they are daring, 
novel, advanced. But why are they never individual? 
The proof that we tolerate nothing of the sort in 
general conceptions, in philosophy and its conse- 
quences, is the howl that goes up when anything 
against the conventional habit manages to get heard. 
For the howl only rarely goes up; the very vigorous 
efforts made to suppress it are more often successful. 
There is a feeling that the unofficial is in some 
way indecent and absurd, as might be the gesture 
of a lunatic. And, indeed, the character of lunacy, or 
at any rate of great eccentricity, is attached in the 
general judgment to reaction of any kind against the 
accepted air of the generation. You may differ in 
action—but not in the moral roots of action. Thus 
you may pity or blame the Irish—but you must not 
admire them. You may call prohibition an excess or 
an ideal. But you must not say that it is vulgar and 
evil. You may say of a religious doctrine that it is 
consoling or superstitious—but not that it is objectively 
true. 

I say that uniformity is a very sharp characteristic 
of our time. I do not say there have not been other 
times in which it has been as bad: I think there have 
been ; and it is significant that such times have nearly 
always come just before a bad break-up. At any rate, 
it is a characteristic of our time, and all the more worth 
knowing because people deny it. 

I could give a host of examples. Here are a few. I 
draw the first from geology. 

The order of the strata is officially fixed. That order 
follows a regular procession, stamped, hall-marked, 
pigeon-holed, and as it were, constitutional ; or, to use 
a better word, unquestioned. It is, in the minds of 


countless students throughout the modern world, as 
much a piece of reality as the physical experience of 
their own senses. 

I do not say that this official order of the strata is 
not true. What I say is, that the criticism of it should 
be considered like the criticism of anything else. For 
instance, when I read (this is not a matter in which I 
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have any special knowledge) that there are many 
thousands of square miles in the North American 
Continent where the official order is inverted, and that 
the usual explanation of a “fault ” followed by a sort 
of sliding movement given to account for this stupen- 
dous thing is insufficient, the matter seems to me 
arguable. I do not say that the new thesis is demon- 
strable—what I say is that the taking for granted it 
should not be discussed is a very bad commentary on 
our modern respect for the human reason. 

So it is with the length of time in formation which 
the sections of strata imply. There, most certainly, 
you have not got anything but guess-work, or at the 
best an analogy on the known processes of to-day. It is 
true that the official thing here has latterly been badly 
shaken ; but it is also true that such work as Howarth’s, 
very valuable, very original, very striking, has been 
quite neglected for nearly a lifetime. It is also true 
that very deep deposits can be proved in certain 
modern cases to have been laid down in a comparatively 
short time. It is true, anyhow, that all our guesses at 
the unrecorded past are hypothetical and not in the 
category of certain fact. 

Or take history. I have been engaged a good deal 
lately upon the life and character of James II. There 
is upon that unfortunate man an official view. The 
official view is certainly wrong. Of that no one can 
have the least doubt who reads the contemporary 
evidence. It does not follow that the apology for 
James II is justified. But even if the official view 
were on the whole sound, criticism of it, accompanied 
by definite testimony, should be admitted. It is not 
admitted. The average educated man would regard 
anything other than the official view as a piece of 
absurd and probably wilful eccentricity. 

So it is with an estimate of the numbers of English- 
men who supported that King in varying degrees, from 
enthusiasm to a preference for him (on the whole) over 
his unpleasing rival. The estimate that it was a large 
majority may be wrong (personally, I think it was a 
large numerical majority, which had against it the 
organised wealth of the nation). Even the estimate 
that it was no more than a quarter may be wrong. It 
is conceivable (if proper proof were forthcoming) that 
it was no more than one-eighth. But surely the dis- 
cussion of the thing should be allowed ; and it is hardly 
allowed. When I myself pointed out, for instance, to 
a Society (which by its very constitution might be 
expected to favour an over-estimate of this support) 
that the numbers who voluntarily left London rather 
than abjure were at least one-seventh of the population, 
a little before James came to the Throne—i.e., that one- 
seventh of London were willing to suffer very heavy loss 
rather than abandon their old religion—this piece of 
direct evidence had, I found, no effect. In other 
words, official history (which is certainly wrong here, 
whatever else may be right) was so rooted in them that 
definite numerical evidence had no hold. 

I find it the same thing in literature. If you say 
a good third of the writing under the name of Shake- 
speare is bad and dull, and that the greater part of that 
under the name of Shelley is tiresome, you may be 
wrong. Perhaps only a small part of the lines under 
the name of Shakespeare is dull and bad; perhaps 
one-tenth or less of the stuff under the name of Shelley 
is rubbish. But there can be no doubt that some 


portion of what comes under both these names would 
have no recognition at all were it not for the superb 
achievement apparent under the same names else- 
where. But the official stamp “ first-rate’ appears 
mechanically upon every page, and no one will stand 
up to it. 

The causes of this deadening, this fossilisation, are 
apparent enough. They are two, i.e., official universal 
*‘ education ” (including the examination system) and 
physical science. The great triumphs of physical 
science, of mechanics and of all forms of measurement 
in our time have bred a false habit of mind in other 
spheres. We deal with great new areas of knowledge, 
in which exactitude and certitude are the dominating 
notes: we transfer those qualities to other areas. To 
deny the conclusions of physical science is manifest folly. 
From that the fallacious parallel is drawn that it is folly 
to deny the hypotheses as well as the proved facts. 
A temper arises not only dogmatic (that is no evil 
where knowledge is certain) but what the French call 
** simpliste,” that is, thinking in few categories and 
depriving each of these categories of degree and 
variety. You have that spirit in politics (for instance, 
in the assumed virtue of democracy, and in the still 
more remarkable assumption that our modern plutocratic 
oligarchies are democracies). You have it in religion 
with *~ official assumption that all therein is personal 
opinion and that no deductive theology can hold. 

This spirit is not negatived by chaos or mere revolt 
against order. On the contrary, chaos, such as we 
have now in the arts, and particularly in verse, is a very 
product of mechanism. 

No, my thesis would be negatived when or if general 
and reasonable discussion arose: when or if men began 
to turn to proofs and away from stereotyped assertions ; 
towards such a mood as characterised the eighteenth 
century, the decline of which characterised the nine- 
teenth. We are not advancing towards free thought. 
We are still receding from .it—though we have not 
much further to go; for we have receded so far from 
the mood of manifold discussion and examination in 
ideas that we have nearly reached the stopping-place, 
after which all is dead. 


And so much for that. H. BE.uoc. 


Music 


THE WASTE OF MUSICAL 
TALENT 


T is shocking to see the amount of unco-ordinated 

effort in the arts which is going on in our midst. 

Mr. C. B. Cochran, who has always shown himself 

to be a man of resource and enterprise, must have 

spent a very large amount of energy and time in 

preparing for his two nights of opera at the Albert Hall 

a fortnight ago. In the first place it was necessary to 

get a Bill through Parliament before opera could be 

given at the Albert Hall, and it took years of white 

elephantry—that is to say, of expenditure, without 

adequate return at the Albert Hall—before the 

proprietors were moved to call in Mr. Cochran to 
their aid. 

And now when at the cost of an intensive publicity 
campaign and with the aid of Chaliapin, who isthe great- 
est public attraction among musicians, singers and actors 
to-day, Mr. Cochran was able to fill the Albert Hall 
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for two nights Aaking nearly £4,000 each evening— 
an amount which would only about cover the expenses 
of two isolated performances—what is the result? 
These two operatic performances have passed like a 
dream and nothing permanent has been achieved, un- 
less it is the recollection by a large section of the 
audience of a persistent echo which accompanies 
singing and playing in the Albert Hall. And 
Mr. Cochran was quite right in only giving two per- 
formances. He could not possibly have filled the 
Albert Hall for a week, since it was merely the general 
novelty of his scheme that drew the public. As a good 
showman he was well aware of this fact, as his choice 
of Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera Mozart and Salieri proves. 
This opera was totally unknown to the general public, 
and musicians who knew it were content to let it lie 
unknown, for its appeal is the limited one of an adroit 
exercise in craftsmanship. Rimsky-Korsakov is seen 
here following the principles of that melodic-recitative 
fanatic Darjomijsky, the composer of the celebrated 
Stone-Guest, a Russian Don Giovanni. To a Russian 
able to taste the neatness with which the composer 
follows the speech-rhythms of the libretto by Pushkin, 
Mozart and Salieri offers a possibly exquisite pleasure. 
And this pleasure would be enhanced by the truly 
amazing skill with which Chaliapin delivered this 
undulating recitative, giving its musical monotony all 
the possible point and variety which an acutely intelli- 
gent phrasing of its verbal content and its dramatic 
sense could supply. An audience ignorant of Russian, 
and even an audience not primarily musical, dbe 
able (as the enthusiasm of my colleague Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy for Chaliapin’s acting declares) to enjoy 
a great part of this extraordinary virtuosity, but 
without a Chaliapin Mozart and Salieri would be 
intolerable. 


But is it not humiliating to reflect that we have to 
be rounded up like sheep by an extensive Press campaign 
in the daily newspapers before it is possible for fifteen 
thousand people in London to hear Chaliapin in opera 
for two nights in the year? These two nights having 
passed it is then, by the very nature of this artificial 
publicity, not possible to repeat the enterprise for a 
considerable time. And it is appalling to consider the 
waste of human talent that goes on in our midst. There 
never was a time when we had so many highly-trained 
musicians turned out at our schools and academies of 
music as to-day and yet we have not got a single 
first-class orchestra. Here, again, it is through lack 
of organisation. There is certainly a body which calls 
itself the London Symphony Orchestra, but is it a 
definite body? Not at all! It is a mere phantom 
and a changing phantom. It is a standing joke 
among conductors that at the first rehearsal on Monday 
a visiting conductor will be introduced to the members 
of his band. He may have heard of Mr. X, the excellent 
first horn, and Mr. Y, the no less excellent first trumpet, 
and Mr. Z, the superb first bassoon, and will be glad 
to find that their reputations are not undeserved; but 
at the Tuesday rehearsal Mr. X, Mr. Y and Mr. Z 
will be missing, and in their places will be Mr. A, Mr. B, 
and Mr. C. Making the best of a bad business he will 
patiently explain his intentions to Mr. A, Mr. B and 
Mr. C, and will congratulate himself on the character- 
istically English flexibility of temperament which 
enables Messrs. A, B and C to change their methods 
more quickly than a chameleon changes its skin, 
and he will finish his rehearsal fairly content. Judge 
his consternation, therefore, on the night of the concert 
when he mounts the rostrum and perceives before 
him neither Messrs. X, Y and Z, nor Messrs. A, B and C, 
but the three totally strange faces of Messrs. D, E and 


F! Concert-giving under such circumstances becomes 
an absolute farce. 


But the L.S.O. and the Royal Philharmonic orchestras 


are not to blame for this state of affairs. Their members 
cannot possibly make a decent living out of the twenty- 
odd symphony concerts which are given in London 
every year. They have to get the major part of their 
incomes from recording for gramophone companies, 
playing in theatres, provincial engagements, teaching, 
etc. Many of these activities are positively injurious 
to their virtues as purely orchestral players. I am 
informed that in playing for gramophone recording 
the wood-wind players have to blow very much harder 
than is necessary in a concert hall, in order that their 
parts should come through in the recording. This 
possibly will in time affect their ordinary tone quality, 
But apart from such extreme examples as this it is 
quite obvious that all the finer qualities of orchestral 
playing are missing and have been missing from our 
orchestras for some considerable time. At the first 
concert of the London Symphony Orchestra this season, 
even although Sir Thomas Beecham was conducting, 
the ensemble in the opening piece, Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso in G minor, was very poor, the playing altogether 
being coarse and rough. The orchestra was better in 
Delius’s Norse tone-poem “ Eventyr,” and in the 
Dvorak symphony in G major, but it is never nowadays 
what it might and ought to be. 


It is especially insufferable under such conditions to 
hear people complaining that the English are not an 
artistic nation and that we care nothing for art. What 
we lack is not artistic talent or the liking for music, 
but lack of organising ability and enthusiasm. We 
are not, at the moment, apparently, an ardent or 
enthusiastic nation; we have no driving force, or we 
should not be allowing so much native talent to rot 
unused. In the meantime, America is enticing away 
more and more of our orchestral players, and a man 
writes to me from the United States to say that they 
have over thirty first-class orchestras in that country. 
Of course, we must discount that statement considerably, 
for assuredly not all these orchestras are on the same 
level. It is nevertheless true that there are in America 
a number of permanent orchestras whose members 
are under contract and cannot play elsewhere without 
special permission. There are, therefore, real orchestras 
with a permanent personnel able to rehearse together 
adequately and to attain coherence. If we had a 
National Theatre in London we could have in the 
permanent orchestra of the opera house side of the 
theatre a real orchestra whose members would not be 
allowed to play elsewhere without special permission, 
and this orchestra would be available for opera and for 
symphony concerts only. We could then make proper 
use of our native talent. Also, incidentally, we could 
make proper use of foreign talent. We should be 
able to hear Chaliapin for a whole season in opera 
and not merely for two isolated nights at the Albert 
Hall. Also the expenses of organisation and publicity 
would be very much reduced if there were a central 
theatre always in being, a theatre which could hold 
three or four thousand people comfortably, and a 
theatre which would be echoless. 


When the Foundling Hospital site with its nine 
and a quarter acres which make an ideal parking place 
for cars—enabling everybody to drive up to the doors 
of the theatre and leave his car on the spot without 
any garage fee—has gone for ever and when the present 
unsuitable but beautiful Covent Garden opera house 
has been destroyed to make room for the extension 
of Covent Garden market, then London will awake 
to the fact that it is without an opera house, and 
without a site for an opera house. The vast public 
is waiting to be given a National Theatre and Opera 
House ; it is not only willing but eager to hear good 
music and drama, but there is nobody to organise our 
resources to make the best of our artists and our public. 


W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T is hardly necessary to describe the contents of 
] Lord Birkenhead’s book, Law, Life and Letters 
(two volumes. Hodder and Stoughton. £2 2s.) ; 
the title itself classifies them. Those items which come 
under the head of “Law” and “Life” are decidedly 
of most value; ‘“‘ Letters”? do not take up much space 
in these volumes. The address upon Sir Walter Scott, 
delivered before the Scott Society in Edinburgh, is the 
one sustained discourse upon a literary topic, though a 
love of “‘ letters ” flavours other essays; and that occasion 
was one for oratorical panegyric rather than for criticism. 
One point in it is worth noticing in a wider connection : 
it was as “the begetter and almost the pioneer of adven- 
turous romance” that Scott appealed to the speaker. 
The combination of ‘faith in the adventure of life with 
a strong intellect makes this miscellany most readable. 
Those topics which force him to draw largely upon his 
vigorous common sense, such as the relation of law to 
life, of the divorce laws to human happiness, the law of 
libel, are the topics which show him at his very best; 
these essays have the clarity and conclusive force of his 
judgments from the Bench. But in the autobiographical 
fragment, “‘ Milestones of My Life,” and elsewhere—in 
“Reality and Opportunity,” for example—it is his sense 
of the value of success, and the romance of striving to attain 
it, which carries the reader on. The candour of his vanity 
is agreeable. There is less sense of superiority in it than 
in many a successful man’s modesty. It is youth with 
a career to make which excites his sympathy, youth : 


The world belongs to those who come last. 
They shall find hope and strength, as we have done. 


He is well aware that he himself made the most of his 
own opportunities; he is self-satisfied, but without 


offence. It is the ambitious young man who now 
stands where he once stood, who interests him. His 
general “message” is: “‘ Thank Heaven, there are 


glittering prizes in the world to be won by the bold, 
capable and circumspect. It is right to covet them; 
they are worth having; I made for them, grasped them ; 


the game was worth the candle.” 
* * # 


There is one general topic dealing with which Lord Bir- 
kenhead’s treatment is less sure; it is a question of literary 
ethics. How far is a writer justified, if he is a novelist, 
in putting real people into his books, and how far can 
a memoirist go in reporting the conversation of those who 
are dead? The victim who is thrown into the novelist’s 
ink-pot often cannot protest without intensifying the 
very injury of which he, or she, may justly complain; 
while the dead, of course, cannot challenge the accuracy 
of reported conversations. Now the number of sufferers 
at the hands of both novelists and memoir writers is on 
the increase. Novelists claim that they must get their 
material from life, and that love of “ art” properly over- 
rides any scruples about giving pain they might otherwise 
have felt. There is a great deal in this plea. But it is 
important to note that it is based on a claim to be an 
“ artist,” which in the majority is an absurd impertinence. 
Those whose wares are as ephemeral as pastry are often 
the worst offenders because, not only are they incapable 
of inventing characters or circumstances, but they could 
not believe in the people and surroundings they copy unless 
they included details associated closely with their models. 
Of course such fortuitous details do not make a character 
in a book live for others, but they cheer the writer up 
with the illusion that his characters are alive. Otherwise, 





in nine cases out of ten, he (or she) would never have 
the heart to push through to the end of the rubbish. This 
is the only possible explanation (malice apart) why details, 
which act for others as labels of identification and yet are 
irrelevant to the story, are so often left dangling from 
characters in fiction. Unless the bungler states that 
some character in the story has a wart under his left eye, 
two Chinese dragons on his dining-room mantelpiece, 
and was born, oddly enough, on Pisang Kop in the Trans- 
vaal, he cannot believe in the reality of his own creation. 
But it is hard on the original to whom these statements 
apply if in addition to finding his private life the theme 
of the “ artist,” such unmistakable clues to his identity 
are also given. The novelist must take his themes from 
life either in a modified or unmodified form; but where 
it has been impossible for him to improve on fact he is bound 
by honour and decency to conceal, rather than emphasise, 
the sources of his story. That seems to me indisputable. 
If he finds he cannot give up the wart, the dragons or 
Pisang Kop, without spoiling his book in his own eyes, 
it is an almost certain sign that it matters little whether 
it is spoilt or not. The question, however, is too delicate 
a one for the law. We cannot have the law stepping in 
and, as in the case of breach of promise, awarding damages 
for “‘ wounded feelings.” It is a matter to be dealt with 
by “social sanctions’; certain novelists can be marked 
down as too treacherous to be associated with. Society 
can protect itself. It shows, however, little disposition 
at present to do so. 
+ * * 

On the other topic—reported conversations, Lord 
Birkenhead takes too much the point of view of the Law 
Courts. What credence is due to the report of a con- 
versation which took place twenty or thirty years ago? 
This would be a strong point against an advocate | 
upon such a report; but as a matter of fact, if remembere 
at all, conversations can be clearly recalled after a very 
long interval of time; and the sensible reader is ever 
ere to modify his trust in a report which may never- 
theless ring true—seems consonant, that is to say, with 
character and circumstance—whenever contradictory evi- 
dence is forthcoming. The historian and biographer have 
constantly to do this, and the nicety with which they 
adjust conflicting probabilities is the crucial test of their 
efficiency. But beside casting doubt on such reports of 
conversations as those found in Lady Oxford’s Auto- 
biography, which, by the bye, ring true, he is inclined 
to think the whole habit of reporting talk reprehensible. 
Does he then regret the publication of Boswell’s Johnson ? 
No; but he excuses that book on the ground that Johnson 
knew Boswell was reporting him. Such general acquiescence 
is, however, not equivalent to that assent to the accuracy of 
the reporter’s work which Lord Birkenhead seems to require. 
If to record in print the talk of dead men had been felt to be 
justifiable only after the talker had “‘ passed the copy,” 
there would have been a sad gap in literature from the Old 
Testament onwards. We can lay down no such sweeping 
rule. In another essay, ‘“‘ Truth about Margot Asquith,” 
he drops this point, and aims at retorting upon some of the 
sharp things she has said of political opponents. He praises 
her warm-heartedness, acuteness, swiftness of comprehen- 
sion and “ indestructible youth.” Her political judgments 
he considers worthless as being determined entirely by per- 
sonal loyalties. With this praise nine out of ten of her 
readers will agree ; whether his vigorous tu quoque retorts 
to her attacks will seem conclusive will depend perhaps 
chiefly on the reader’s political sympathies. One of them 
certainly depends for its entire effectiveness on a misprint 
in a quotation : 

There are some “glittering prizes’? not worth having, and 
leaders, however brilliant, are apt to become ridiculous, if not 
extinct, when they are sure of neither their gold nor their followers. 

Lord Birkenhead’s comment on this quotation is an 
expression of sarcastic amazement that the writer should 
not have perceived its reference to the Liberal Party. But 
gold is clearly a misprint for goal. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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A BRITISH MILITARIST 


Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson. His Life and Diaries. By 
Major-General Sir C. E. CALLWELL, K.C.B. With a Preface 
by Marshal Foch. Two vols. Cassell. £2 2s. 

Sir Henry Wilson was a remarkable man. Physically he was 
huge and ungainly ; mentally he seems to have had the tempera- 
ment of an enthusiastically ambitious political lawyer. He was 
a tremendous egotist with a very forceful personality and a 
wonderful capacity for badinage, both cheerful and biting, 
who easily endeared himself to all his friends and subordinates 
but made enemies of his superiors by trying to bully them— 
and usually succeeding. In the army he became inevitably a 
unique figure because, although he was a pure-blooded “ mili- 
tarist,”’ he had certain qualities of intellect which professional 
soldiers seem scarcely ever to possess. This is not to say that he 
had a great intellect—for certainly he had not—but he knew 
a great deal about his job and possessed in a high degree that 
peculiar faculty some men have of making other people believe 
that they know much more even than they do. He had no 
touch of that humility which is always associated with real 
understanding. From some points of view indeed he might be 
regarded almost as a farceur. He was never ready to listen to 
anyone.else’s views except for the purpose of crushing them by 
the exercise of his quite remarkable dialectical powers. He was 
a wonderful teacher but he could not learn; and his fundamental 
views about war were probably much the same in 1919 as in 
1918. On major issues his opinion nearly always turned out to 
be wrong, but probably he never noticed that and certainly his 
chief friends and admirers never did. For them, because he 
could talk as few men can talk, he remained always an oracle 
of wisdom ; he easily persuaded them to believe that all other 
men were fools. ‘* Fool’’ was his favourite word, and there is 
scarcely anyone of note or ability to whom in his diary it is not 
applied. No one but Henry Wilson knew anything, no one else 
had any moral courage, all the rest were ignoramuses, funks, 
and political intriguers. It would appear, however, from these 
volumes that of all born intriguers Sir Henry Wilson was the 
most consummate of his generation. He may possibly in this 
respect have found his match in Mr. Lloyd George, but certainly 
in no other statesman or politician of his time in this country. 

He did some wonderful work. He was a splendid organiser. 
And his intensely pro-French views led him long before the War 
to put his whole heart and soul into the task of preparing for 
effective military co-operation with France and Belgium against 
Germany. The wonderful smoothness and rapidity with which 
the transport to France of the original Expeditionary Force 
was carried out was due certainly to Wilson more than to any 
other man. It was an eventuality of which he had been dreaming 
—it would not be too much to say, for which he had been hoping 
—for years ; and when it came he was ready. Whether he had 
any capacity for commanding in the field was never seriously 
tested ; probably he had not. But he was the perfect General 
Staff Officer, and if he had been a German might perhaps have 
pushed Ludendorff into the background. And in addition to his 
very extensive knowledge and his organising ability he had a 
wonderful capacity for ‘‘ smoothing things over” and adjusting 
the quarrels of other men, sometimes with quips, sometimes 
with smooth words, but always with a Lloyd-Georgian frankness 
and bonhomie. As general liaison officer between the French and 
British armies in 1914-15 (he spoke French perfectly) his services 
must certainly have been invaluable. 

He had also (for a soldier) a wonderfully comprehensive grasp 
of European politics. He was quite as much interested in the 
work of the Foreign Office as in that of the War Office. He knew 
his Europe very well indeed, and, in spite of his constantly 
expressed contempt for all politicians, was always prepared to 
subordinate military to political considerations—provided he 
were allowed to interpret the latter term. It does not appear, 
indeed, that he ever took any very great interest in soldiering 
as such. Being a soldier he took care to know his job, but at 
heart he was a politician, who, though he was sufficiently at home 
on the battlefield, preferred the council chamber where he could 
more easily display his natural gifts. Whether in these post-war 
years, had he lived, he would have been particularly useful at 
the War Office may be doubted ; but he would certainly have 
been a most valuable member of the House of Commons. He 
was a member for only three or four months before his assassina- 
tion; but his extraordinarily effective maiden speech is still 
remembered, and had he lived he would almost certainly by now 
have become a pretty big Carsonic Parliamentary figure. He 
would probably have held office and have resigned it to be- 
come the sharpest of Die-hard thorns in Mr. Baldwin’s side. 


For he was an abler man and, above all, a better speaker than 
any member of the present Government, except Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Lord Birkenhead ; and even of these two he was 
possibly the dialectical equal. He was that rare thing, a 
genuine soldier-dialectician ; and as such was able to do many 
good things and many bad things. He was sometimes wrong 
and sometimes right, but usually he seemed to be right, and his 
influence in Paris as well as in London was such that had he 
been a little more careful in his language and behaviour he 
might easily have ended up as generalissimo of all the Allied 
Forces in the War. 

We may, however, rejoice that he did not, for there is not the 
slightest reason to suppose that he would have done as well as 
Foch, or would have shortened the war by one day. He belonged 
to the “ slaughter” school. Casualties were to him only figures 
—not because he was particularly callous about human life or 
human suffering but because he habitually thought in other 
terms. Armies to him were merely pawns in the great political 
game of Europe. To sacrifice 20,000 British lives if the enemy 
at the same time lost 30,000 was from his point of view very 
good business—like sacrificing a knight for a castle. And he 
was incapable even of understanding any other point of view. 
He was never tired of denouncing the delay of the Government 
to adopt conscription—which he had been urgently advocating 
long before the War. But that was only because he wanted more 
pawns to play with. He was probably quite incapable of 
understanding the point of view of those who thought and felt 
that the fewer men we sent to the front the fewer lives would be 
lost in utterly hopeless attempts to break the then (1916-17) 
unbreakable German line. To men like Wilson even the most 
expensive and abortive attack was better than nothing, because 
at least it would “show the French that we were trying to do 
something”! The sacrifice of a few thousand British lives would 
tend to ease his conversations with the French generals and 
politicians in Paris. Such was the mentality of this super- 
militarist as revealed by his diary. 

Wilson professed a supreme contempt for politicians ; but 
one gathers that his contempt was in reality directed towards 
all men but himself. He spared and tolerated only those whom 
he felt sure he could dominate. His vitriolic hatred of Asquith 
was probably due to his feeling that he had for once met some- 
body who was more than his match. He had found that he 
could do what he liked with men like Bonar Law and Long and 
Lansdowne and even Haldane ; and when he came across bigger 
men he could only spit and then write in his diary : ‘* My God, 
what fools.”” His egotism and vanity passed all rational bounds. 
His diary makes it clear that he really believed that he was the 
man who brought England into the War. Lord Stamfordham said 
as much, and Wilson comments, “‘I think this is true.” He 
quotes Milner as having said, ‘“‘ the man who saved the Empire 
is Henry Wilson.” In September, 1914, he writes, ‘‘ I am glad 
to think that as a result of that interview [himself with Joffre] 
Lanrezac’s army was saved, and that all the corps in Alsace 
have been withdrawn .... And this has been the cause of 
all our success.”’ Thus he takes credit for the first victory of 
the Marne. Writing of his first interview with Asquith, he 
says, “‘ he soon saw I was not going to stand any nonsense” 
and of his first talk with Kitchener, ‘‘ I answered back, as I 
have no intention of being bullied by him, especially when he 
talks such nonsense.” Writing of an interview with Marshal 
Joffre in 1914, he says, “‘I told him how useless the present 
plans were. I told him to get all five corps up here from Alsace 
and then we could advance again”’—and this from a British 
sub-Chief of Staff to the French Commander-in-Chief ! 

Usually, as we have said, Wilson was wrong. He was never 
wrong in any matter of practical organisation, but he was nearly 
always wrong when questions requiring a wider judgment arose. 
He was wrong about conscription. He was wrong about 
“* Kitchener’s armies,” which he thought could not be of the 
slightest use without two or three years’ training. He described 
them as “ ridiculous and preposterous,” and until they arrived 
at the front he was never tired of ridiculing them—the ‘* shadow 
armies,”’ as he called them—but thereafter he objected to any 
of them being diverted to Gallipoli or elsewhere! He was 
convinced that the War would be over in three or four months 
and that Kitchener’s estimate of its duration was absurd. He 
despised and loudly discouraged the Territorial Force until 
he discovered that Territorial Divisions were worth having in 
France. Even after the Battle of the Marne he gave it as his 
considered opinion to M. Berthelot that the Allied armies 
would be in Germany within four weeks. In November (1914) 
he wrote that Germany’s only chance was to shorten her front 
immediately by retiring on to the Meuse. ‘ Any middle 
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course would be fatal to her.” When Kitchener suggested that 
in the winter the Russians could not move, Wilson commented 
in his diary, “* This, of course, is the exact opposite of the truth. 
The best months for Russian movement are September to March.” 
On this remarkable statement one can only comment by suggest- 
ing that it was very unfortunate that the Russian generals 
had no Wilson to tell them that they were wrong in preferring 
to undertake active operations between April and August. 
To mention one more point, when Lord Kitchener went out 
to the Dardanelles to study the problem of evacuation, Sir 
Henry Wilson, as he himself records, strongly urged Mr. Bonar 
Law to resign from the (first) Coalition Government on the 
ground that Kitchener was quite certain to report in favour 
of staying in Gallipoli and that this would be a disastrous policy. 
Mr. Bonar Law drafted a letter to Asquith on these lines, but 
fortunately before he dispatched it he sought other advice and 
decided to await the event—which turned out to be exactly 
the opposite of that of which Wilson had been so sure. Kitchener 
advised withdrawal. 

To be wrong in the Great War was no sin, nor any distinction. 
Everybody was wrong. But few men were so consistently and 
obstinately wrong as Wilson. Even at Christmas, 1914, he 
thought the Allies would be in Berlin by Easter. He thought 
only in terms of divisions as pawns and calculated forces on an 
altogether fallacious basis. He despised, or affected to despise, 
not only politicians, but politics. He might if he had lived have 
become a very considerable politician, but he always wrote and 
spoke of politicians as worms and fools, for ever bent on personal 
intrigues. Yet he himself, as we have said, was the master of 
all intriguers. He lived by it, he advanced by it. Intrigue 
was his greatest gift. Thus he vehemently defended Sir John 
French when there was a suggestion that he should be removed 
from the position of Commander-in-Chief in France. Yet at the 
very same time (July, 1915) he was suggesting to Foch, in private, 
the desirability of splitting the British army into two units, 
widely separated in the line, and sending all future reinforce- 
ments from England to some south-eastern sector “in order 
not to give Sir John too big a command.” A little later in his 
diary he writes: ‘I pointed out the advantage of two Army 
Groups—less power for Sir John, less jealousy by the French, 
and the rivalry of the two groups throwing them into the arms of the 
French. Kitchener agreed.” Did Kitchener agree? We doubt 
it; but he may have let Wilson think that he agreed for the 
sake of avoiding argument. Anyhow, Wilson’s plan to ‘“ throw 
us into the arms of the French” was not carried out; it was 
indeed inconceivable that it should be carried out. 

Wilson complacently remarks that his job as liaison officer 
rendered it inevitable that he should be accused of being too 
pro-French. That, no doubt, was true, but his diary makes it 
evident that the accusation had far more serious foundation 
than anyone at the time supposed. If Wilson had had his way 
at that date he would have wrecked the whole Alliance. He 
was certainly very clever in some ways, but fundamentally he 
was a fool. To his disastrous influence on Irish affairs and his 
constant advocacy of that policy of lawless force which led 
eventually to his own death we have no space to refer here. 
With all his obvious ability he was the typically stupid militarist 
—almost the only genuine militarist we had in Great Britain, 
a very brother of Bernhardi—always right in small things and 
always wrong in big things. His mind, like those of all our 
other “ great soldiers,” seems to have been wholly unoriginal. 
He honestly thought that the General Staff ought to rule 
the country and considered it a ridiculous anomaly that 
there should be a “ civilian” at the head of the War Office. 
He was a fanatical “‘ Orangeman,” and the Orangemen adored 
him only second to Carson. Probably we shall not see his like 
again, and most certainly we can do without it. 

We have suggested that Wilson was fundamentally a fool, but 
we ought to add that we do not think he was so great a fool as 
ever to have consented, had he lived, to the publication of these 
diaries of his or of any part of them. They were obviously not 
written for publication, and though extremely interesting they 
damn his reputation as a soldier beyond remedy. 

C.8. 


MALLARME IN ENGLISH VERSE 


Stéphane Mallarmé in English Verse. By ArTHur Exuis. With 
an Introduction by G. TurquET-MILNEs. Cape. 5s. 
Mr. Ellis and Mr. Turquet-Milnes deserve all honour for a very 
Courageous and, previously you might have said, even foolhardy 
venture. But—to make a preliminary qualification of their 
attainment—it seems as though the difficulties, indeed the 
apparent hopelessness of the task, had imposed on Mr. Ellis a 


method of procedure which is positively too determined, too 
purposeful. It would have been better, perhaps, that these 
translations should have grown up casually, unevenly, during a 
long period of tranquil enjoyment. And Mr. Turquet-Milnes, 
who has contributed seventy pages of introduction, and whom I 
imagine acting the role of Mr. Ellis’ conscience and general 
arbiter, attacks his subject with an almost excessive hardihood 
and show of zest, plunging his reader at once into the thick of 
doubtful metaphysics, while, comparatively, he tends to neglect 
the much less debatable and, in the last resort, much more 
absorbing and important questions of Mallarmé’s technical 
development. Mr. Turquet-Milnes writes, if not obscurely, 
with a certain involution that frequently produces the same 
effect, picking up threads, dropping them, and occasionally 
guilty of such a palpable misuse of language as the following : 
“the thought to be read between the poet’s quintessential lines” 
—when you would have supposed that one of the conditions 
that entitled lines to be called ‘‘ quintessential” was that they 
left nothing over, that, precisely, there was nothing to be read 
between them. And I suggest that the foregoing contradiction 
exemplifies a troublesome ambiguity, lack of definition as dis- 
tinct from lack of verve, in Mr. Milnes’ whole critical approach. 
He is so anxious to exalt the metaphysician, and yet he cannot 
make up his mind that the metaphysician should step into 
prominence off the poet’s shoulders. Under a different figure, 
he wants to drive poet and metaphysician abreast, and is still a 
little perplexed which yoke-fellow will answer the tightening of 
which rein ; hence, an irregular, spasmodic course and fruitless 
consideration of Mallarmé’s “‘ thought.” 

First, Mr. Milnes hazards the perilous statement that 
‘*Mallarmé, saturated as he was with English poetry, takes as 
his starting-point Shelley’s great idea . . . that a poem must 
be a picture of life expressed in terms of everlasting truth” ; 
then, naturally enough after this daring localisation, he finds 
himself at a loss how conveniently to reconcile it with numerous 
pronouncements from the poet’s own lips, Mallarmé’s declared 
aim, ‘‘ reprendre a la musique son bien,’ among many others. 
It cannot be, surely, that Mallarmé was an esthete, a mere 
artist? Mr. Milnes’ commonest refuge is in impenetrable 
vagueness, and he informs us that “ Mallarmé .. . expe- 
rienced this deep desire to express what is dreamed rather than 
what is felt,’ my italics emphasising the knotty distinc- 
tion Mr. Milnes’ sentence proposes, or credits him with the 
authorship of “ winged lines, pure feelings, inviting the soul 
to enter the infinite realms of meditation, lines dictated by a 
mysterious Muse, who, finger on lip, draws aside the curtain 
behind which the Ineffable slumbers.”’ 

But here the transcription of a short passage, work of a 
notable modern hand, prefacing the best-known poem of 
Mallarmé’s greatest living descendant, M. Paul Valéry’s Serpent 
in fact, is particularly @ propos: ‘‘M. Thibaudet,” the critic 
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complains (let us provisionally substitute ‘“‘Mr. Turquet- 
Milnes ”’)— 

makes too much play—at any rate, more than is good for Anglo- 
Saxon readers—with the question of Valéry’s ‘“‘ metaphysics.” 
A poet who is also a metaphysician is conceivable, just as an 
unicorn or a wyvern is conceivable: he is possible . . . but such 
@ poet would be a monster. . . . Such a poet would be two men. 
It is more convenient to use, if necessary, the philosophy of other 
men, than to burden oneself with the philosophy of a monstrous 
brother in one’s own bosom. Dante and Lucretius used other 
men’s philosophies cheerfully without bothering too much about 
verifying them for themselves. But as to Valéry, if he has a phil- 
osophy, that is to say a metaphysical system over and above his 
poetical system of organisation, then I do not know what that 
system is. ... 

Excellent sedative ! But most of his readers will probably be 
ready to concede the materials of Mr. Milnes’ argument, only 
protesting against the faulty sense of proportion which has thus 
arranged them. Mr. Milnes belongs to the category of critical 
writers who reward us in detail, yet often disappoint by the 
poverty of their main conclusions. 

immeasurably heavier weight of disappointment or 
potential delight hangs on Mr. Ellis’ failure or success as a trans- 
lator. ‘“‘Can any human being,” we ask, and with increasing 
gloom, “‘ any Englishman, melt again and presently reset that 
glacial verse— 
Le transparent glacier de vols qui n’ont pas fui 


—verse which may be said to resemble ice by its hardness, com- 
pression, its exquisitely impersonal chill, and the enchanting 
variety of shapes it manages to assume?” At a very slight 
achievement we must be prepared to applaud, and some dis- 
appointment we can hardly avoid, since the apparent indi- 
visibility, insolubility of Mallarmé’s phrase constitutes its chief 
power. And, taking up the collected edition of Mallarmé’s poems, 
I refer, for example, to the lovely introductory poem, Salut: 

Rien, cette écume, vierge vers 

A ne désigner que la coupe; 

Telle loin se noie une troupe 

De sirénes mainte 4 l’envers. 
and its beautiful termination: 

Une ivresse belle m’engage 

Sans craindre méme son tangage 

De porter debout ce salut 


Solitude, récif, étoile 
A w’importe ce qui valut 
Le blanc souci de notre toile. 
which Mr. Ellis renders: 
False fears, thou maiden ship—this froth 
But limns thy cup of prospering flight, 
And drowns, like yonder Sirens’ spite, 


In heady death its thwarted wrath. 
and : 


Frenzy sublime possesses me, 

Scorning this seething tossing sea 

To fling my flag aloft, and hail 

Whatever waste or reef or star 

Or what bournes else soe’er there are 

Match this white vigil—this our sail. 
—illustrating an ugly rhetorical twist he frequently administers. 
In place of Mallarmé’s allusive, gentle greeting, a Byronic 
standard streams, “torn but flying,” from the mast-head ; 
while “‘ le blanc souci de notre toile’? has entirely vanished beneath 
Mr. Ellis’ cumbrous equivalent. 

Comparison is unfair, I think, to Mr. Ellis, his real ingenuity and 
determination, but comparison of parallel texts at least brings 
out the virtues of Mallarmé’s workmanship into a strong 
relief. Painfully tortuous, sterile, his enemies mutter, but 
Mallarmé’s bitterest enemy would be bound to allow that he 
was never fade, never dim. The English text sometimes earns 
both of those epithets. It is the language of a scholiast, not a 
poet. But it needed a scholiast to contemplate the heart- 
breaking labour this laudable enterprise must entail. We are 
properly grateful, because Mr. Ellis revives and thoroughly 
stimulates our enjoyment. So sharp and hard Mallarmé’s verse 
emerges, never blotted by a fog of unassimilated words. We 
are the witnesses of a constant, self-examinatory strain : 

Mais, hélas! Ici-bas est maitre: sa hantise 
Vient m’écceurer parfois jusqu’en cet abri sir, 
Et le vomissement impur de la Bétise 

Me force & me boucher le nez devant l’azur. 
Est-il moyen, 6 Moi qui connais l’amertume, 
D’enfoncer le cristal par le monstre imsulté 
Et de m’enfuir, avec mes deux ailes sans plume 
—Au risque de tomber pendant l’éternité ? 


a 


After all, Mallarmé’s detractor can do no worse than endorse 
the “ callow wings ”’ and prospect of an eternal catastrophe. 

Curiosity next inquires what has been Mr. Ellis’ fortune with 
Hérodiade and L’Aprés-midi @un Faune. Well, as we have 
noticed before, the inclination to represent a Mallarmé less 
obscure than he is painted, an English Mallarmé (the poet’s 
English derivations are one of Mr. Turquet-Milnes’ principal 
crotchets) produces a Mallarmé largely denuded of his charac- 
teristic savour and charm. From— 

Yon nymphs I’d fain perpetuate. So rare 
Their lightsome radiance that it wings the air 
Drows’d with sleep’s blossom-downs. Lov’d Ia dream ? 
My doubt, dense dark of ancient Night, a gleam 
Emerges of thin stems, that now confess 
Themselves this wood, unveil my loneliness, 
My fancies’ only spoil a fallen rose. 
—I miss (though how should it be else !) the succinct unfolding 
and sweet flute noises of— 
Ces nymphes, je les veux perpétuer. 
Si clair, 
Leur incarnat léger, qu’il voltige dans Pair 
Assoupi de sommeils touffus. ... 
Besides, I wonder if an impartial jury will hesitate to condemn— 
My fancies’ only spoil a fallen rose 
as an extremely distant counterpart of— 
- » » prouve, hélas! que bien seul je m’offrais 
Pour triomphe la faute idéale de roses. 

In front of Hérodiade’s translator gape the identical pitfalls 
Mallarmé brilliantly shunned. That turgidity may be avoided, 
it is prudent to embrace the simple outlines of the poem, employ 
a strict modernism of phrase, dispense with pseudo-historical 
clinquant. On these grounds I prefer the opening movement of 
a version, published several years ago, which passed unrecog- 
nised among a quantity of original work. The severity of— 

You live, Princess ? or do I see your shade ? 
compares very favourably with the archaism of— 
Liv’st thou, or art a royal maiden’s sprite ? 
and is closer to the spirit of Mallarmé’s French— 
Tu vis! ou vois-je l’ombre d’une princesse ? 
Finally, Mr. Ellis’>— 
I love the virgin fears—would e’er 
Live mid the trepidation of mine hair... 
describes an accomplished circle round, but can scarcely be 
accepted as an adequate translation of its sonorous prototype— 
Jaime Vhorreur d’étre vierge et je veux 
Vivre parmi leffroi qui me font mes cheveux. 

Yet, with the reservations indicated, Mr. Ellis and his com- 
panion have done us a very valuable service, which we shall be 
ungrateful and ill-advised to neglect. The value of translations 
does not necessarily depend on their literary merit, nor can we 
speciously excuse our attention, because Mr. Ellis’ English 
verse, now and again, hovers near the brink of ridicule. A 
translation reflects the demand that has brought it into being, 
and its trend, the idiosyncracies and prejudice it displays, express 
a new phase of the writer’s fluid immortality. See what an 
expense of energy is prosecuting Mallarmé’s apotheosis! Affini- 
ties are discovered in England, and an attempt has been made 
to cram or dilate his poetry into English literary forms. But 
the novelty of the experiment ought not to blind us to the 
quite obvious truth that his verse-education was peculiarly 
French, that Baudelaire was and always remained his master, 
and that it was Mallarmé who pressed to its utmost habitable 
limits the Symbolist expedition Gérard de Nerval had waveringly 
initiated half-a-century earlier. P. Q. 


HORACE WALPOLE 


Horace Walpole. By DororHy Marcarer Stuart. Mac- 
millan. 5s. 

Had it been proposed to Lord Morley that he should include 
the master of Strawberry Hill among his chosen English Men of 
Letters, it may be presumed that he would have answered the 
suggestion with an unhesitating negative. For Lord Morley’s 
views as to what constitutes good literature were much more 
solemn and much less catholic than Mr. J. C. Squire’s. Yet, 
were one in the mood to quibble, one might argue that nobody 
has ever had so sound a claim to the title of man of letters as 
Horace Walpole. Not only are his letters supremely good in 
their kind, but by them, and by them alone, he stands or falls, 
whether as a writer or as a figure in history. Apart from them 
he may be said hardly to exist. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 





A SOLDIER-DIPLOMAT 


By Brig.-Gen. SIR DOUGLAS DAWSON, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., C.B., C.M.G, 


Personal experiences concerning diplomatic history in the last 30 years, Illustrated. 18s. net. 





PANDOUR TRENCK, 1710-1749 

By OSKAR TEICHMAN, D.S.O., M.C. 
“Not only a very interesting story, but a valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge. Mr. Teichman is to be con- 
gratulated upon his industry.”—Times. Illus. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE OXFORDSHIRE HUSSARS 

in the Great War, 1914-1918 
By ADRIAN KEITH-FALCONER 


The story is told with historic accuracy combined with 
personality and humour. Maps and illustrations. 18s. net. 





LIFE IN THE STARS 
By Str FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, £.c.s.1. 
“An eloquent and provoking book in which the 
Author endeavours to give scientific basis to some 
mystical conclusions.”—T7imes, Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
CHRONIC CONSTIPATION 
By J. ELLIS BARKER 
Preface by Sir WiLL1am Mituican, M.D., M.S. 


“The subject is dealt with more thoroughly than in 
any other book withinmy knowledge.”—Truth. 7s. 6d. net. 





LONDON 


REBUILT 1897-1927 


By HAROLD CLUNN 


“ An astonishing and fascinating record, and by reason of the 150 photographs of vanished and modern 
London it will become ever more and more interesting.”—Daily Express. 
“Modern as it is—or perhaps on account of its modernity—it is a book which every Londoner will find 


of extraordinary interest.”—Westminster Gazette. 


Illustrated. 18s. net. 





NAPOLEON: THE MAN 
By R. McNAIR WILSON. 


The author’s object is to show that Napoleon's 
dominant idea was the maintenance of Democracy and 
Peace. With Illustrations. 21s, net. 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 


By E. B. HAVELL 
Its Psychology, Structure and History from the First 
Muhammadan Invasion to the Present Day, with a 
chapter on the new Delhi. Illustrated. 42s. net. 





THE NORTHERN LIGHTS 
And other Poems by VIOLET JACOB 


“Delicious music and gentle restraint of thought. 
Among the women poets of Scotland Mrs. Jacob has an 
assured and eminent seat.”—Aberdeen Press. 3s. 6d. net. 


ON THE OLD ROAD 
THROUGH FRANCE TO FLORENCE 


Renraductions in colour of 32 water-colour sketches 
by A. H. Hattam Murray. Text by H. W. Nevinson 
and MonTGoMERY CARMICHAEL. Cheaper Edition. 12s. net. 





SULLA THE FORTUNATE 


THE GREAT DICTATOR 
By G. P. BAKER 


“A brilliantly written study; concise yet picturesque in its narrative, clear in its arguments even in 
the most complicated periods, terse and pungent in its characterisation. The whole book happily combines 


knowledge and inspiration.”—Birmingham Post. 


With Illustrations. 16s. net. 
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BARBERRY BUSH 
By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


“A full and engrossing narrative of a woman who 
makes her way through unhappiness to sunshine. It is 
a book which makes for optimism.”—Daily News. 


WHISPERING LODGE 
By SINCLAIR MURRAY 


“An out-and-out thriller of the kind that cannot be 
put down till it is finished.”—Birmingham Gazette. 


THEY WHO PADDLE 
By ROSALIND WEBSTER. 
A shrewd and witty novel giving a striking study of 





THE SACRED CROCODILE 
By SHELLAND BRADLEY 


“ An extremely fascinating bundle of stories of Indian 
life and experience . . . all as amusing as they are 
informing.”—Morning Post. 


HANGING JOHNNY 
By MYRTLE JOHNSTON 
The theme is a grim one, but powerful. The Author 
makes a very clever study of Irish life and, temperament, 
THE CASTLE FENHAM CASE 
By Maj.-Gen. CHARLES ROSS, C.B. 


Another of this author’s “thrillers” with plenty of 


excitement and a good ending. 





HALLIWELL 


New Yorkshire Romance. 


SUTCLIFFE’S 


THE WINDS OF MARCH 


_.“ There is love and hate in this finely conceived novel. There is adventure, high endeavour woven in 
with wonderful descriptions. Saga-like in its strength.’"—Glasgow Herald. 
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It is true that there have been recent indications of a revival 
of interest in his more professedly literary works. The Castle of 
Otranto, The Mysterious Mother and the Hieroglyphic Tales have 
all been elegantly reprinted, and have no doubt been bought by 
those collectors whose limited intelligences can only be satisfied 
with the limited edition. Whether they have been much read 
is another question. There is no real reason why they should 
have been, though The Mysterious Mother is not without power. 
Byron, always an extremist in literary judgment, called it “a 
tragedy of the highest order.” The Castle of Otranto, of course, 
is an early document in the history of the romantic revival ; 
but it is probable that that inevitable movement would have 
followed much the same course had Walpole never turned 
Gothic ; and in itself the story is a farrago of fantastic nonsense. 

There may, however, be another reason for its apparent 
vogue. The intelligentsia of the hour delight, or pretend to 
delight, in “‘ shockers.’”” They hate to be thought devoted solely 
to the classics, or even to the works of their more exquisite 
contemporaries. They sing the praises of those authors whose 
proper function is to give nightmares to the unsophisticated. 
But the high brow will out, be it hidden never so carefully 
beneath the periwig of a factitious frivolity ; and just as certain 
conscientious readers of historical fiction seek to justify them- 
selves by exploring the documents on which the novel which 
has enthralled them is based, so these intellectual devotees of the 
hair-raiser find themselves plunging willy-nilly into the sea of 
literary evolution, and fishing thence the old ‘“‘ romances of 
terror ’—with The Castle of Otranto for the ultimate fruit of 
their diving. 

But to those candid few who are still desirous of knowing 
** the best that has been said and thought in the world,” not only 
The Castle of Otranto but all Walpole’s books are negligible. 
This is the difficulty with which anyone who would deal with him 
as a literary personage is confronted. Miss Stuart has faced it 
bravely, but has not surmounted it with unalloyed success. 
Setting out as a critic, she finds herself forced into the role of 
apologist. She praises where praise she honestly can; com- 
mending the Strawberry fairies, though they must be very 
conscious of their tinsel when they find themselves in the company 
of Shakespeare’s or Herrick’s. She asks us to admire the logic 
of the Historic Doubts; which we are prepared to do—at a 
respectful distance. 

The fact remains that Horace Walpole is only significant in 
his letters. It is not his thoughts and actions that matter, but 
the inimitable phrases, at once realistic and airy, in which he 
told his friends about them. His persiflage is his passport to 
immortality. Were it not for the ponderous animadversions 
of Macaulay, his more solid virtues would hardly be worth 
recalling. He acted with frankness and generosity in the matter 
of his quarrel and reconciliation with Gray, who was not exactly 
prodigal of either quality ; and in his dealings with Chatterton 
he displayed at least as much imagination as ninety-nine men 
out of a hundred would have done. Miss Stuart makes these 
points in his favour; but they have been very often made 
before. To revive the malignant and myopic ghost of Macaulay 
in order to lay it, is rather like flogging a dead horse. 

Miss Stuart’s mistake—which is not her private fault, but 
inherent in her prescribed programme—is to pay too much 
attention to Walpole’s serious side. Undoubtedly he had one, 
but on it he was comparatively commonplace—a friendly, 
sociable, generous man with a good deal of vanity and very 
sensitive nerves. It was of frivolity that he was a master. 
For instance, there was an undeniable element of sincerity in 
his cult of the Gothic ; but inextricably mingled with it was the 
mere desire of the dilettante to be a little out of the current fashion 
or to set a new one. Had he been wholly serious, he would now 
be languishing in limbo, with the author of The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture for uncongenial company. But because of that 
alloy of conscious eccentricity his gimcrack experiments are 
still amusing. Strawberry exists in his descriptions of it. To 
visit the place, even when the master was at home, would pro- 
bably have been as wearisome as sight-seeing usually is. 
Walpole’s charm is that, with his exquisite manners and his 
cynical wit, he was a classic playing half seriously at being a 
romantic. Strawberry, with its turrets and traceries, was his 
foil; his natural background was some such Palladian gem as 
Chiswick ; the favourite home of Georgiana Duchess of Devon- 
shire, fine fleur of the century in which England, for a little while, 
was a civilised country. 

Let it not be supposed that Miss Stuart has written a bad book. 
She has written as good a one as her theme, and the treatment 
of it necessitated by the book’s place in this particular series, 
allowed. The difficulty for Walpole’s biographer is—to repeat 


oneself—that his life is in his letters, and inseparable from them, 
To try to separate it is like sticking a butterfly on a pin. The 
form is there, but the essence has departed. Even Dobson’s 
charming book illustrates this, and Miss Stuart is further handi- 
capped by her obligation to play the literary critic. Walpole 
is either beyond or beneath criticism, according to your avenue 
of approach. He is bric--brac or nothing; and we should 
be thankful to accept him as bric-i-brac. For there is precious 
little of it, of so fine a quality, in this world of cheap crockery, 


SULLA THE UNFORTUNATE 
Sulla the Fortunate. By G. P. Baker. Murray. 16s. 


Mr. Baker suggests in the Preface to his agreeable and 
interesting essay that it is easier for us to understand Sulla 
because we live in the age of dictatorships, whereas the Victorians, 
living in a different political atmosphere, were unable to see 
either interest or meaning in Sulla’s career. This is surely a 
little far fetched. Why is Mussolini considered so much more 
illuminating than Louis Napoleon? The letters that Bagehot 
wrote on the coup d’état and on France’s need of “‘a strong, 
vigorous, anti-barricade government, at whatever risk and 
cost ’’ do not encourage the belief that Mussolini was the first 
person to put into English heads the idea that a dictatorship 
might have its excuses and its uses. Nor does Mr. Baker himself, 
although writing under these more favourable conditions, 
arrive at conclusions very different from those of earlier histo- 
rians. He certainly gives Sulla no more credit than Mommsen 
gave him, except perhaps that he definitely ascribes to Sulla the 
reform of local government in Italy which Mommsen ascribed 
to the Sullan age. Mr. Baker admits, as everybody must admit, 
that Sulla’s scheme for the rehabilitation of the old aristocracy 
came to grief. Pelham, who thought Mommsen too kind to 
Sulla, said that Sulla contented himself with a party triumph 
when he should have aimed at the reorganisation and confirma- 
tion of the whole State. Mommsen explained his failure in a 
different way. He was the victim of his medium. “ Sulla 
reorganised the state, not, however, like the landlord who puts 
his shattered estate and household in order according to his 
own discretion but like the temporary manager who faithfully 
obeys his instructions” : Mommsen was so full of the fidelity 
with which Sulla worked for his order that he compared him in 
respect of freedom from political selfishness with Washington. 
Mr. Baker concludes that ‘* he had failed in the essential task— 
the creation of a new aristocracy—he had only restored an 
oligarchy, and there it was, without difference or improvement.” 

Where then had he succeeded ? He had succeeded in saving 
Rome from the destruction with which it was threatened—ten 
years of strife. Mommsen called him in this respect a Cromwell ; 
a man whose constitution did not last, it is true, but none the less 
a man who had kept the Roman world from complete anarchy 
and ruin. 

If the world is tempted to forget the confusion from which 
Sulla gave Rome a temporary escape, it is because the confusion 
that followed seemed to its victims the consequence of his 
conduct. Secuta est honestam causam non honesta victoria, said 
Cicero of his career. Cicero sympathised with Sulla’s aims, but 
he regarded his proscriptions and confiscations as a decisive 
event in the moral decline of the empire of the Roman people. 
That empire had once been a protectorate rather than a 
dominion ; it had become a byword for oppression ; an empire 
in which Rome triumphed over her allies. It was after Sulla’s 
victories that the Roman people finally lost its old virtue. Yet, 
if we recall thecrimes that brought that Empire so near to ruin, 
it is only fair to remember that Sulla sought to check some of 
the worst of them. The man who was remembered in Greece 
as the first soldier to pillage her temples was the man who tried 
to curb the avarice of the capitalists who bled the provinces to 
death. He failed, and it was left to Augustus to extinguish that 
system of corruption, but Sulla made the attempt. Nor is it 
fair to him to forget that if he appears in history as a great 
condottiére, rather than as a general of the old disciplined type, 
he did not create all the abuses by which he profited. Mr. 
Baker’s animated picture of the military developments of the 
time, drawn with conspicuous fairness, is one of the best things 
in his book, and it brings out this truth very clearly. When 


Plutarch said that Sulla might not unjustly be regarded as the 
chief author of all the ills that followed when generals took to 
bribing their soldiers instead of commanding them, he was think- 
ing of the scale of Sulla’s enterprises rather than of the origin 
of the corruption of the old virtues of the citizen army. To 
men who lived in the midst of the civil wars that so nearly 
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‘ This is a very pleasant, attractive and 
in some ways unusual book.... The 
record is a very remarkable one, told 
with skill and modesty, and we know no 
book which gives in a more sympathetic 
and living form the great events with 
which it deals. . . . His self-repression 
is indeed admirable ; equally commend- 
able and equally unusual is the complete 
absence of those lamentable indiscre- 
tions of which in recent years we have 
had so many. The Author has received 
many confidences; he has always 
observed the implied condition on which 
they were made: his loyalty and strict 
sense of honour have shown that they 
were not misplaced.’ 


The Times Literary Supplement 


‘This is a remarkable book, worthy 
of the remarkable life of which it is the 
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mmune to the Peace Conference, and 
in space from Berlin to Peking. It is 
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lelansont judgment of persons.’ 
The Times 


‘The greater part of the book is 
taken up with brief but illuminating 
accounts of recent historical develop- 
ments in Egypt, the Balkans, India and 
the Far East.: .. An excellent gallery 
of portraits includes vivid sketches of 
Saad Zaghlul, the Khedive Ismail, 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, Abdul Hamid, 
Gandhi and Li Hung-Chang; as well 
as of such great Englishmen as Gordon, 
Cromer, Kitchener and Curzon.’ 
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READY TO-DAY. 


Memoirs of a 


hinese Revolutionary 
» SUN-YAT-SEN 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with a frontispiece, 10s. 6d. net. 
Translated from the Russian by A, ROTHENSTEIN. 

_In these notes Sun-Yat-Sen, first President of the Chinese Republic, 
gives his opinions of Chinese character and an account of the events 
which led to the Revolution in China, in which he played the part of 
leader. He attributes the Chinese want of enterprise to their lack of 
knowledge, and demonstrates that China, cut off from the rest of the 
world by her traditions, customs and laws, is in a state of stagnation. 
An appendix gives two of Sun-Yat-Sen’s recent speeches, and in addi- 
tion there is a note, added by the Russian editor, in which he makes 


some interesting observations on Sun-Yat-Sen’s theories in the light of 
the Bolshevik Revolution. 


George Washington 


The Human Being and the Hero. 
1732-1762 
»» RUPERT HUGHES 
In one large handsome volume, fully illustrated, 18s. net. 
With reverence for George Washington, but none for the 
unimaginative historians who would make a pallid, plaster 
saint of this heroic American, the author has written a true 
biography and presented a vivid portrait of his subject. 
Here are all the established facts and the latest discoveries 
in historical research, making this book an invaluable 
contribution to history. 
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ended the Roman civilisation, Sulla was the tyrant whose 
savage reprisals in the name of order had left to Roman politics 
a fatal and unending legacy of hatred and terror. St. Augustine 
said that his cruelties had made men forget all the cruelties of 
his predecessors and that his life and conduct were abhorred 
by all mankind. Sulla was very full of his debt to fortune, and 
it looked when he lived as if fortune could not do enough for 
him. But that debt ended sharply with his life. For what three 
men spoke to so large an audience in the centuries that followed 
as Cicero, Plutarch and St. Augustine ? And everybody who 
took his history from the best known and best loved books, the 
De Officiis, The Lives, and the De Civitate Dei, learnt to think of 
Sulla as the chief villain in the long and violent tragedy 
from which Cicero and St. Augustine drew their warning lessons 
for mankind. Perhaps, then, if we look beyond his death we ought 
to call him Sulla the Unfortunate. 


A FAMOUS BEAUTY 


The Beautiful Duchess. By Horace BLEAcKLEY. 
Head. 8s. 6d. 


Few famous beauties have aroused so much public interest, 
discussion and enthusiasm as Maria and Elizabeth Gunning, 
daughters of an almost penniless Irish gentleman. ‘I think 
their being two so handsome and both such perfect figures is 
their chief excellence,” said Horace Walpole, when they dazzled 
a Huntingdon assembly of 1749. Mrs. Montague, Queen of the 
Bluestockings, endorsed his opinion: ‘* Indeed very hand- 
some,” was her verdict, ** non-pareille, for the sisters are just 
alike take them together, and there is nothing like them.” But 
if they were alike in beauty, they were very dissimilar in 
character. Maria, the elder, was high-spirited and vivacious, 
and was destined, as Countess of Coventry, to shock the more 
sober element of English society by her frivolous and uncon- 
ventional behaviour ; she was famous for her boundless vanity, 
which remained a joke with her contemporaries long after her 
death. Elizabeth, on the other hand, the subject of Mr. 
Bleackley’s interesting biography, was ‘‘ more reserved and 
stolid ” in contemporary opinion. Her character was formed as 
flawlessly as her features, and, if legend has obscured the early 
history of both the beautiful sisters, no scandal ever played with 
the name of the Duchess of Hamilton and Argyll. 

Though devoid of historical incident, the life of Elizabeth 
Gunning was a most eventful one. Widowed in 1758 by the 
death of the dissolute Duke of Hamilton, she married the heir 
to the Duchy of Argyll. She bore in all nine children, and 
despite her many responsibilities, including, besides the affairs 
of the Hamilton Trust and the Douglas litigation, an important 
position in the household of the not-too-tractable Queen 
Charlotte, she proved a most exemplary mother. It was cer- 
tainly not her fault that most of her children were failures, and 
that their reckless imprudence poisoned the happiness of her 
later years. 

The chief event in the career of the Duchess was the famous 
Douglas case, in which, as mother of the plaintiff, she played 
an important part. Mr. Bleackley is a violent partisan of the 
Hamiltons, and he makes such a strong case for the Hamilton 
side, that to those readers who have not studied a more impar- 
tial account of the evidence the final verdict will seem incredible. 
The Douglas case to this day remains a mystery, but Mr. 
Bleackley has no scruples in judging the motives of Lady Jane 
by “‘ the mental processes of great criminals.” Still, he provides 
us with a most vivid and readable account of the great trial, 
culminating in the wild rejoicings at the coming-of-age fes- 
tivities of the reinstated Duke of Douglas, while, scarcely three 
miles away, his erstwhile rival, the young Duke of Hamilton, 
lay dead. 

Elizabeth Gunning lived through a period of great activity in 
English life and letters, and her biographer, intimate as he is 
with the social life of the eighteenth century, is thoroughly 
qualified to make his narrative an interesting one. Not without 
humour is his description of the visit of Dr. Johnson and James 
Boswell to the Duke and Duchess of Argyll. Boswell the 
Duchess hated, since he had favoured the Douglas cause. Dr. 
Johnson, however, was entirely won over by the charm of his 
“ Duchess with three tails” (Hamilton, Brandon and Argyll) 
and, with Adam Smith and David Hume, made up a formidable 
triumvirate on the Hamilton side. 

Mr. Bleackley writes with a great erudition which triumphs 
over the ordeal of his occasionally tangled style. His book—the 
first edition of which appeared ten years ago—gives a thoroughly 
amusing and vivid picture of eighteenth century English society. 


Bodley 


SHIPS 


Old Ship Prints. By E. Kesrte Cuatrerton. The Bodley Head. 
£2 2s. 


Some books are illustrated ; and some illustrations are put 
into a book and provided with a quantum of text to set them 
off. In this volume the hundred and ten excellent illustrations 
(of which fifteen are in colour) form the substance, of which Mr, 
Chatterton’s text is only the pale shadow. This is no necessary 
disparagement ; for the subject is one which needs and amply 
repays the lavish illustrations with which Mr. Chatterton, 
drawing upon the great resources of the famous Macpherson 
Collection, has been able to provide it. But his text might 
have been better. It hovers uncertainly between giving the 
reader a history of ship prints, which it does reasonably well, 
and telling the history of ships and seafaring in its human 
significance, at which it makes a far less satisfactory showing. 

Perhaps Mr. Chatterton would answer that he had no such 
ambitious object in mind. And yet this pageant of ships is, 
one would think, irresistibly pregnant with human suggestion. 
These pictures which lead us from the fifteenth century to the 
close of the nineteenth, these galleys, carracks, caravels, whalers, 
East Indiamen, frigates, clippers—warships and merchantmen, 
square-rigged ships and “fore and afts” of every sort—are the 
very stuff of which the history of the modern world is made, 
Mr. Chatterton gives us glimpses of this history ; but they are 
only glimpses, and the record is sadly broken. In especial, he 
seems to dislike the eighteenth century, and thus passes too 
hastily over the first great period of the expansion of British 
commerce in East and West. For another, he gives too large a 
proportion of war-ships and too few merchantmen, and devotes 
hardly any attention to the humble river vessels and coastwise 
shipping. We could have done with some Tyne colliers bringing 
** sea-coals ” to London, and with a few barges on their devious 
way down the incredibly uneconomic river-ways of the earlier 
eighteenth century. : 

Doubtless, Mr. Chatterton’s selection of pictures has been 
guided rather by two other considerations than by the desire 
to present a complete record of the development of shipping. 
He has sought for the most satisfying prints from the collector's 
standpoint, and he has had to take what the best illustrators 
chose to illustrate. On this basis, his selection is admirable. 
The early nineteenth century pictures especially are a delight, 
and his choice of sixteenth and seventeenth century illustrations 
is also good. For the earlier period, a few maps are included, 
but only enough to whet the appetite, and cause regret that the 
development of cartography is not followed up in the later 
periods. There is no lack of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
maps that are well worthy of inclusion. 

A word must be said of the excellence of the reproduction, 
especially of the coloured prints. Indeed, we should be disposed 
to say no word but of praise for the book as a whole had not 
Mr. Chatterton, by his strong insistence that his book is to be 
regarded as a contribution to the marine side of history, provoked 
the comment that in this respect performance falls short of 
intention. The book, however, will be bought for its pictures, 
or not at all; and we can say without hesitation that for these 
alone it is well worth its price. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Environment and Race. By Grirrira Taytor, D.Sc., B.E., B.A., 
F.R.G.S. Oxford University Press. 21s. 


Dr. Taylor belongs to the school of geographical anthropologists 
who attempt to explain the main problems in ethnology in terms of 
** Climatic control.” He is in essential agreement with W. H. Mathews, 
who refers the whole course of mammalian evolution, including the 
Primates, to those climatic changes which have occurred most 
markedly in the largest land-mass, the continent of Asia. The 
major portion of the book is devoted to the attempt to sustain by 
geographical, geological and ethnological data the hypothesis that 
the evolution of the four great races of the world is correlated with the 
four great Ice Ages. If we can agree that the centre of human evolu- 
tion has been only in Central Asia, then according to the author’s 
hypothesis, at four epochs in the history of the human race the 
advancing polar ice has acted as a huge climatic thrust, and started 
the migration of four succeeding races along the great migration 
corridor to the uttermost ends of the inhabited world. It is on this 
hypothesis that the author explains the fact that the most primitive 
people are to be found furthest away from the centre of human 
evolution. The latter part of the book is devoted to the more practical 
problem, the control of the potential white settlement of the world 
by environment. Most interesting chapters are devoted to the 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


The Book of the Moment 


NOW WE ARE ‘SIX 


By A. A. MILNE. Illustrated by E. H. 
SHEPARD. 7s. 6d. net. Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


A successor to the ever-popular When We Were 
Very Young and Winnie-the-Pooh. 
SONGS FROM “NOW WE ARE 


SIX ” 
Music by H. FRASER-SIMSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


A new collection which will be as popular as its 
predecessors from When We Were Very Young. 




















| FUN AND FANTASY: A Volume of Drawings 


| By ERNEST H. SHEPARD. With an Introduction 
by A. A. MILNE. 10s. 6d, net. 


A collection of humorous drawings contributed to 
Punch during the last ten years. 


THE GOLDFISH 
By ROBERT LYND (“Y.Y.”). 5s. net. 
A new volume of essays in which Mr. Lynd deals 
whimsically and entertainingly with a variety of subjects. 


AWFUL OCCASIONS 
By “EVOE” (E. V. Knox). 5s. net. 


A book of humour which Mr. Knox’s admirers will find 
acceptable on every occasion. 


WHEN SQUIRES AND FARMERS 


THRIVED : Memories of the Eighteen Seventies 
By A. G, BRADLEY. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


A further volume of recollections by the author of 
“Exmoor Memories.” 


ROUND THE BRITISH MUSEUM : 
A Beginner’s Guide 


By MARGARET E. TABOR, author of “The 

National Gallery for the Young.” Illustrated. 5s. net. 

A handy little volume which should be appreciated by 
young people and strangers to London. 


INTERNATIONAL HYGIENE 
By C. W. HUTT, M.A., M.D. 10s. 6d. net. 


This book deals with a subject of extreme importance to 
the inhabitants of these islands. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD _ By Sir CHARLES MALLET. 


In three volumes Illustrated. Each 2ls. net. 
Volume III. MODERN OXFORD. (Now ready.) 
“This is history at its brightest.”—Daily News. 


MORE ESSAYS ON RELIGION 


By A. CLUTTON BROCK. With an Introduction by 
Canon B. H, StrREeEtTeER. 6s. net. 


A further collection of essays by a remarkable writer 
and critic of life. 


A Choice of New Fiction 
7s. 6d. net. 
THE BACCHANTE AND THE NUN 
ROBERT HICHENS 
STEEPS TO THE STARS 
MARGUERITE WILLIAMS 
THE DUSTY ANGEL 


LADY TROUBRIDGE 
DAPHNE’S IN LOVE NEGLEY FARSON 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 




















READY TO-DAY 
The 
Star of Piccadilly 


(Wilham Douglas, Fourth « of 
Queensberry, K.T.) 


s, LEWIS MELVILLE 
Author of “Maids of Honour,” etc. 

This life of “ the most disreputable of Dukes ”— 
“Old Q”—is without doubt the liveliest and most 
piquant volume that has appeared for many years. 
His wildness and joyful recklessness soon made His 
Grace one of the most notorious figures in social 
life of even that full-blooded period, the 18th 
century. 

Mr. Lewis Melville has produced a volume that 
will outshine even the celebrated Memoirs of 
Casanova, 

Coloured jacket and frontispiece by AUBREY 
HAMMOND, and fully illustrated. 21s. net. 


READY TO-DAY 


Memories and Notes 
sy, ANTHONY HOPE 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with a frontispiece. 7s. 6d. net. 

pleasantly discursive volume dealing with divers 
subjects, The famous author of the equally famous “ Dolly 
Dialogues” was for some time President of the Oxford 
Union, and enjoys the friendship and acquaintance of a large 
number of famous people. A delightful book—a book which 
prompts one to read it again and again. 
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The Edinburgh Review 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 
OCTOBER, 1927. 8vo. 
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The English Historical Review 


Edited by C. W. PREVITE-ORTON, M.A. 
yt ca 1927. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
rticles 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF oer PARLIAMENTARY 
DECLARATION OF TREASO 
By Professor S. REZNECK. 
BRICE FISHER, M.P., A MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
MERCHANT AND HIS CONNEXIONS. 
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problems of the white settlement of Australia, of which country the 
author speaks from intimate first-hand knowledge. Temperature is 
considered as the primary control in determining the distribution of 
the white races, next rainfall, then coal, and finally location, i.e., 
level above the sea, soil, etc. Taking all these factors into considera- 
tion, only twenty-one per cent. of Australia is suited for close white 
settlement, thirty-four per cent. is good pastoral country, three per 
cent. suited for tropical agriculture, and forty-two per cent. is arid. 
Looking into the future, the author considers that the centre of the 
world’s industry and of the white population will inevitably shift to 
North America, where climate and coal-reserves are all in favour of 
close white settlement. The book is of real interest, although many 
anthropologists and ethnologists will not agree with the author’s 
insistence on the all-importance of physical environment. It is well 
illustrated with many maps and graphs, but some of the latter seem 
unduly complicated. Graphs can be confusing rather than clarifying 
and tend sometimes to obscure truth by trying to squeeze what might 
be called a three or four dimensional problem into a two dimensional 
diagram. 


Rod Fishing in New Zealand Waters. By T. E. Donne, C.M.G. 
Seeley, Service. 12s. 6d. 

The angler of to-day, who has money to spend, is quite prepared to 
go a long way after his fish. For the sea angler Santa Catalina set 
the pace, and neither the Cape nor New Zealand is now considered 
off the big game fisher’s map. But New Zealand, apart from its giant 
sword-fish, king-fish and other sporting sea-fish, is a paradise for the 
fly-fisher, rainbow and brown trout now abounding in its waters. 
Mr. Donne is a fly fisher himself, dry fly for choice, and he describes 
New Zealand trout fishing with gusto. Moreover, having been, as 
General Manager of the New Zealand Government Department of 
Tourist and Health Resorts, in charge of the Government game and 
fishing districts, he writes with authority on all that relates to licences, 
camping regulations and so on, and, of course, on the sport to be ob- 
tained in the various waters. A good part of the book is devoted to 
the history of the introduction of salmon and trout, which, after many 
attempts and failures, was gradually effective. Brown trout, intro- 
duced from this country, have thriven; but rainbow trout from 
America have surpassed themselves, and coming from stock that ran 
from one to two pounds, now yield specimens of fifteen, seventeen and 
even twenty pounds. Brown trout is the fish of the South Island, 
rainbow of the North, and North and South dispute the fighting qualities 
of their particular varieties. Mr. Donne, however, gives it as his 
opinion that the rainbow, weight for weight, puts up the best fight. 
The salmon has not been acclimatised quite so easily, but is now 
multiplying and increasing in size year by year. Mr. Donne deals 
fully with equipment ; and his book has many excellent illustrations 
and a first-rate map. 


The Conquest of the Air. By C. L. M. Brown. 
Press. 2s. 6d. 

This is an outline history of aeronautics, but its scope may dis- 
appoint those who are mainly interested in modern developments 
and who may think it odd for seventeen lines to be given to the legend 
of Daedalus and Icarus and only four to the whole of that astonishing 
year, 1909, in which Blériot flew across the Channel and the famous 
Rheims meeting was held. But this treatment is intentional, and 
it is not every reader who would gladly sacrifice the four pages on the 
vague fancies of Bishop Wilkins in 1648 for some account of the 
modern work, for instance in navigation, which has made possible 
flying as we know it to-day. The period of the Wrights and their 
immediate predecessors is fairly fully treated, and it is from then 
onwards that—except for a chapter on airships—the scale of the 
book diminishes. Those readers who are less interested in scientific 
technique than in man’s strivings to fly will find the book useful, but 
in this same excellent series (The World’s Manuals) there ought to 
be room for another volume on the aeronautical developments of the 
last twenty years. 


Scheherazade: Or the Future of the 

CARRUTHERS. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d 
Mr. Carruthers is only repeating popular criticism when he says that 

the significant novels of the last decade are lacking in “‘ form.” He 
should explain exactly what he means by “form.” This is as near as 
he gets to definition : 

Plan, shape, form, pattern, call it what you will—that is the 
ultimate fact about life, and not until novelists apprehend it, 
not till their apprehension of it possesses them like a mystical 
revelation of truth, will their work attain to classic rank. 

This, however, is contradicted in the next sentence when he says 
that the aim of the novelist must be ‘‘to choose out the elements 
of things and place them together... giving them a wholeness 
not theirs in life.” Form, then, is the ultimate fact, not of life, but 
of art; and in the novel Mr. Carruthers identifies “form” with 
** plot,” for he accuses James, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky and Proust of 
having encouraged the novelist “‘to neglect inherent form or plot, 
to abolish the story.” Plot is, of course, not inherent in life; so 
that he must mean “inherent in the art of the novel ’—but he does 
not explain, he seems to regard it as axiomatic. James deliberately 
discarded plots as arbitrary and inartistic; yet who can be said to 
have had a finer sense of form? What better example of form than 
The Kreutzer Sonata? Mr, Carruthers has tried to combine in one 
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word two things qualitatively different ; he uses “form” to mean 
both “unity” and “plot.” His other conceptions are clearer, 
The novel of the future is to be a mixture of the old and the new, 
objective story and subjective analysis ; it is to be briefer and more 
compact ; the digressions of a Fielding or Wells are not to be admitted - 
James’s ‘point of view’? must be abandoned for the old omniscience 
of deus. It is not so much a prophecy as a hope for the future ; 
in the main unprovocative, interesting chiefly for incidental criticism 
of Galsworthy, Joyce and Mrs. Woolf. It is well written. 


English History in Forms of Essays, Political and Constitutional, 
1066—1688. By D. C. Cousins. Allen and Unwin. 12s, 6d, 

This oddly entitled book is in fact a collection of analytical notes, 
“‘for the use of students,” and its author has long enjoyed an excel. 
lent reputation as a teacher. Teachers and fairly advanced students 
should find it helpful. The notes are printed on one side of the page 
only,.so that the student can add supplementary notes of his own, 
In his foreword the author says that he is indebted to “a variety of 
authors, and especially to the works of Alison, Buckle, Gardiner, 
Oman, Anson, Dicey, Maitland, May, Stubbs, and Taswell-Langmead.” 
Here are some great names, but one or two are rather “‘ back numbers,” 
and the absence of distinctively modern authorities excites suspicions 
which the text sometimes confirms. In fact the book presents a rather 
old-fashioned reading of our history. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


ERHAPS the first place must be given this month to the 
Pp superb recording of Haydn’s Trio in C major by Cortot, 
Thibaud and Casals. This is a ‘Celebrity ” record 
of the right kind (H.M.V., two 10-inch discs). An uncommonly 
good coloratura soprano also deserves special mention. Miss 
Marion Talley makes Bishop’s ‘‘ Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark ” and 
Eckert’s ‘‘My Own Love” thoroughly delightful, the latter 
being particularly well sung. I strongly recommend this record 
(H.M.V., one 12-inch disc) to those who like a good light soprano, 
I am addicted to tenors, but John Hislop is not one of my 
particular favourites ; nevertheless, he is quite good in “‘ Salut, 
demeure chaste et pure ” from Gounod’s Faust, and ‘* Pourquoi 
me réveiller ?”’ from Massenet’s Werther (H.M.V., one 12-inch 
disc). A new record by Elena Gerhardt is an event. She sings 
two cradle songs: Reger’s ‘“‘ Mariz Wiegenlied ” and Brahms’s 
‘** Geistliches Wiegenlied ” (H.M.V., one 12-inch disc). Both are 
charming songs and Reger shows to better advantage in his songs 
than in his contrapuntal monstrosities. 
* * * ; 

A couple of trifles well played by Renée Chemet, ‘‘ Souvenir,” 
by Drola, and ‘‘ Dancing Doll,” by Pollini-Kreisler (H.M.V., 
one 10-inch disc), are attractive, but a more interesting addition 
to the violin repertory is Szigeti’s recording of Paganini’s Caprice, 
No. 24 (Columbia, one 10-inch disc). Unfortunately, this fine 
violinist’s tone here is rather hollow and thin, and the top 
notes are squeaky. 

The Columbia Company issue the Sextet from Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, sung in Italian with La Scala chorus, and ‘“ D’un 
Pensieri,”’ from La Sonnambula (Columbia, one 12-inch disc). 
It is interesting to have these records, but the voices do not 
blend very well, and are rather harsh in quality. Nor do I care 
for Mr. Heddle Nash’s rendering of ‘‘ O Voice of Magic Melody ” 
and ‘‘O Loveliness beyond Compare,” from The Magic Flute 
(Columbia, one 12-inch disc) ; his voice is of unattractive quality, 
and his sense of rhythm is feeble. On the other hand, the 
‘** Song of the Flea” (Moussorgsky), and a drinking song, are 
admirably sung by Zaporojetz (Columbia, one 12-inch disc). 

* * * 

There are several attractive orchestral records. Albert 
Coates conducts Prokovieff’s Scherzo and March from The 
Love of the Three Oranges (H.M.V., one 12-inch disc). This is 
not Prokovieff at his best, but it is an interesting example of 
one of the best of living composers. Perhaps the H.M.V. will 
have the enterprise to record one of his fine Pianoforte Concertos. 
I do not think Sir Hamilton Harty, the Hallé Orchestra and the 
Columbia Company give us all of the sparkle that is in Berlioz’s 
Queen Mab Scherzo (Columbia, one 12-inch disc), but it is 
something to go on with. The same may be said of a straight- 
forward recording by Sir Dan Godfrey of Mozart’s “‘ Jupiter” 
symphony (Columbia, four 12-inch discs in case), But the 
most interesting of all the orchestral records is Debussy’s Suite, 
‘** Tberia,”” by Paul Klenau conducting the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra (Columbia, three 12-inch discs). 

The month’s pianoforte music must be headed by Percy Grain- 
ger’s recording of Brahms’s Pianoforte Sonata in F, Op. 5 (Colum- 
bia, four 12-inch discs). Ignaz Friedman records Chopin’s 


Polonaise in A flat (Columbia, one 12-inch disc), and Edith 
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Let Your Gramophone be 
Your Language-Teacher 


With Your Own Gramophone and 
LINGUAPHONE Language Records— 


YOU can acquire the ability to 
Speak and Understand French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, or 
Russian*in three or four months 


| IRN 
* or any of the languages enumerated below. 








IF you have a gramophone you already have a potential language 
teacher in your home. Linguaphone records can be used on any 
gramophone—no special instrument or appliance is necessary. 


With them you can in three or four months acquire the ability to speak 
and understand a language with which you have hitherto been entirely 
unfamiliar. If you already have a slight knowledge of a language, or 
can at present only read or 
write it, the Linguaphone 
Method will quickly make you 
a fluent linguist. 


The secret is this—the Lingua- 
phone Method trains the eye, 
the ear and the mind simul- 
taneously and naturally. You 
learn to read, write, speak 
and understand the language 
—all at once and the same time. 
You learn pronunciation in the 
only natural way—by ear. 
You listen to the records— 
spoken by a native speaker, 
and automatically you Coenen 
able to understand the spoken 
language, and to speak it 
yourself. Simultaneously the famous Linguaphone Key-Books give you 
the printed words, so that your self-education is thorough and complete. 


These Letters Prove that the Linguaphone 
Way is the Easiest Way and the Best Way 


These are just a few letters, taken at random from the many 

hundreds sent to the Linguaphone Institute. They are guaranteed 

genuine, and the originals can be inspected at any time upon 
application at the Linguaphone Institute. 





“ Let your Gramophone 
be your Language 
Teacher ™ 


“Thanks to your system I can 
now converse on any topic almost 
without conscious effori—and be 
understood. By following avd in- 
structions I have a knowledge of 
French that I would not have 
acquired from any other system in 
¢ same time.” 


“I have just returned from a 
twelve weeks’ visit to Spain and 
have been able to speak Spanish 
fairly well, thanks to your Lingua- 
phone Course. I have been compli- 
mented on my grammar many times. 
I have had no other teaching.” 





J. A. C., Esq., Feltham.} [W. H. (aged 60), Hull.] 


LINGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE—RECOQRD—COURSES 














FRENCH| Each Course Complete in Itself 
GERMAN| 24 PAGE BOOK — FREE 
SPANISH An attractive, illustrated book which fully 
a ING! q 1 
SSALIAN] So od cheb le chink Gh ue 
RU SSI AN free and post free for a postcard. Simply say: 
DUT ce “ Book, please,” add your name and address 

ENGLISH and post it to the: 
LINGUAPHONE LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 

AFRIKAANS | 91, Napier H 24 Hi 

° , Holborn, W.C. 1. 
MEVERAIED | nun naman oltre 
Irish, Chinese Rotterdam, UN TED STATES 36 Frith ast ine 
’ ; th Av., New 
and Persian in York; AUSTRALIA—Box 2838, G.P.0., Sydney; 
- INDIA—Grosvenor House, Old Court Street, Calcutta: 
ec ghey Cd 








To arrive indoors during 
below-zero weather and 
settle down in comfort 
with a pipe of Barneys 


PUNCHBOWLE 


is joy indeed! 


From Kingston, Ontario, came the letter from 
which these lines are quoted. Its terms are 
grateful, and in gratitude we print the extract 
beneath, offering to show the entire letter to any 
who may wish :— 

“ Punchbowle is a man’s Tobacco, its luxurious 

“ flavour is beyond comparison with anything 

“ obtainable here or in the States, which con- 

“vinces me that its secret lies in the blending. 

“To arrive indoors during the below-zero weather 

“ (one cannot smoke with comfort outdoors when 

“the thermometer registers say 15° Fahr. below 

“ gero—47° of frost) and settle down in comfort 

“with a pipe of Punchbowle is joy indeed.” 


Outdoor men the whole World over smoke Punch- 
bowle and find it good . . . . a joy indeed. It is 
strong, satisfying and cool, a Tobacco of inbred 
goodness and rare character. 


If you have found the Tobacco which suits you, 
don’t think of changing. Be content. If, however, 
you feel the yearning for something more, for 
something which plumbs the depths of smoking-joy, 
try Punchbowle. In this full-strength form of 
Barneys, you, also, may encounter real contentment. 


2/3 the 20z. Tin: three strengths 
Punchbowle (full strength), Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild). 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(133) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. ® 
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Barnet and V. Cernikoff record the Brahms Waltzes, Op. 39, 
Nos. 1 to 16, and finale (Columbia, three 12-inch discs). I do 
not recommend Mr. Cunningham’s organ record, ‘‘ Gavotte 
Moderne,” and Sonata (finale) Mendelssohn (H.M.V., one ten- 
inch disc), but I do reeommend Herbert Wotton’s “ Fugue alla 
gigue ’’ (Bach) and “‘ Ave Maria” (Schubert), but chiefly for the 
sake of the fugue (Columbia, one 12-inch disc). 
* * * 


Parlophone issue some good new records. I recommend 
strongly Lotte Lehmann’s superb rendering of ‘‘ Ocean Thou 
Mighty Monster,” from Weber’s Oberon (Parlophone, one 12-inch 
disc), in spite of an unpleasant “ ssh ’’ occasionally when attack- 
ing a high note or a sibilant. But perhaps the most interesting 
of all the Parlophone records is that of the newly discovered 
early Beethoven symphony (now known as the “ Jena”), con- 
ducted by Dr. Weissmann with the Berlin State orchestra (Parlo- 
phone, two 12-inch discs). This symphony is undeniably Beeth- 
oven and the variation form of Part 2 of the second movement is 
an interesting foretaste of this form in the last movements of 
the “ Eroica” and the ‘“ Ninth.” G. P. 


About Motoring 


THE OLYMPIA MOTOR-CYCLE 
SHOW 


HE annual exhibition of motor-cycles opens at Olympia 
on Monday next, and is of international interest, 
both technically and socially. There is no other 

industry in which Britons can claim a supremacy which is 
not only unquestioned, but as yet practically unchallenged. 
Italy, Germany and France are now evincing symptoms of the 
motor-cycling fever, and may in time wrest the crown from 
our own manufacturers. America has in the past held her 
own against us, but the combination of high wages and cheap 
cars in the States has converted the prosperous American 
artisan into a full-blown motorist, and motor-cycles in the 
States are usually monopolised by the police and by striplings. 
The youth of France are too poor or too thrifty to finance a 
big industry, and the sales of motor-cycles are comparatively 
small, and largely limited to very small and cheap machines. 
At the moment only Italy and Germany seem likely to develop 
a motor-cycle industry at all equal to our own, though the 
sport is booming in Switzerland and Holland on a lesser scale. 
At the present moment, alike in workmanship, design and 
material, the British motor-cycle is quite easily the best in 
the world, and conquers tariff walls to an amazing extent. It 
sells freely in our overseas Dominions, in spite of profiteering 
middlemen, high ocean freights and rather sketchy provision 
for repair service. It sells freely and dominates the racing 
world to a large extent in France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland and Spain. The birth of this quite amazing achieve- 
ment must be dated back to about the year 1906, when the 
Triumph Company, of Coventry, concentrated their great 
engineering skill on the production of a really scientific 
machine. 
* * * 

In the social aspects of this phenomenal industry there are 
two features of special interest. The first and most striking 
is the extraordinary enthusiasm which pervades the people 
who ride motor-cycles. The bulk of them are young men, 
though thousands of girls own machines, and a number of 
older people use them rather unwillingly, because they need 
a cheap form of individual transport and cannot afford cars. 
These young men in a vast number of cases occupy their minds 
with motor-cycling matters as exclusively as their lives permit, 
They ride when they can—usually with an astounding com- 
bination of skill and dare-devilry ; they talk petrol during 
most of their waking hours ; they think petrol when they are 
alone; they know every conceivable detail about every 
machine which is made, and about all the famous riders. This 
enthusiasm is bred and fostered by very efficient journalism, 
for the Motor Cycle has a weekly circulation of over 150,000 
copies, and is pored over by youthful exiles in every corner 
of the globe. Such absorption in a hobby may be widely 
deplored by parents and employers and educationists; but 
it obviously affords an outlet for instincts which would other- 
wise be suppressed, or release themselves along less desirable 
channels. Nascent virility and the adventurous instincts 
inherited from savage ancestors seem to find in fast road-work 





a safety valve, without which the rather monotonous grind 
of shop and office and factory might lead to disasters. 
* a * 


The other social aspect is suggested by the accidents column 
of almost every newspaper. All fast road vehicles contain 
elements of danger. The motor-cycle is essentially unstable, 
whether it has three wheels or two. It probably becomes still 
less stable when its centre of gravity is raised and moved 
backwards by carrying a young woman on its tail. Its owner 
is often a person whose years make for enthusiasm rather than 
for judgment. In speed and acceleration it is often the 
superior of quite expensive cars. Quite cheap machines, such 
as any thrifty clerk can acquire by easy payments, are sold 
with speed guarantees of sixty, seventy or more miles an hour, 
A percentage of the riders lack real road experience, and the 
toll of accidents is rather on the heavy side. Against these 
debits must, of course, be offset the very substantial assets 
of the sport. Motor-cycles distract young men from wine 
and women. They are physically beneficial, for a fast evening 
run has an oxygenating effect comparable to a week-end at 
Brighton. They provide a form of travel, and travel is said 
to be the best educator. They teach self-reliance, and an 
owner must inevitably become something of an engineer. In 
other words, they are probably an unmixed blessing to the 
lad who does not crash. It is difficult to see how the hobby 
can be safeguarded. In this connection it is only fair to add 
that because a motor-cycle is small and light, and because 
it almost invariably goes over in an accident, it does not 
follow that the average motor-cyclist is more reckless or clumsy 
or foolish than any other road user; he merely pays more 
heavily for his own or other people’s mistakes because of the 
nature of the machine which he rides. 

* * * 

There are no earth-shaking inventions on view at the forth- 
coming show. But it differs fundamentally from similar 
exhibitions in other countries because it does not contain any 
bad machines. This is a vast claim to make, but the trade 
has been established so long in these islands that a certain 
pooling of brains has occurred. There are two main types of 
concern in the industry. There are a few giant factories, such 
as Triumph and B.S.A., easily capable of turning out one 
thousand machines per week, and controlling brains as good 
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BIOSIS S 


NORTH AFRICAN 
Ww MOTOR TOURS 


PS. Everywhere from the Golden Sanis of Tunisia 
is, to the shores of feud.l Morocco, from the blue 
Mediterranean to th: Bluer Niger—Timbuktu, 
the “ TRANSATLANTIQUE ” has irreproach- 
able a.rangements for private or grouped tours 


al Algeria—Tunisia—Morocco 
* The Great ERG Deserts 


40 Famous “ TRANSATLANTIQUE ” Hotelse 
Company’s own ~* Transatlantique” Méail 
Steamers. Company’s own Cars, 3, 4 and 5 
seater Limousines or Landaulets for piivate 
tours. 10 seater Landaulec type or Limou- 
sines for small parties of ten only. 

A magic word for everything appertaining to 
Touring in North Africa . . . “ TRANSAT.” 


Sit TRANSATLANTIQUELta 
FRENCH LINE 
20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
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Just Out 15s. net 


Explaining China , 
By JOHN EARL BAKER, Adviser to Chinese 
Ministry of Communications, 1916-26. 


An exposition of some of the phenomena that make 
Chinese life and politics so baffling to Western observers. 
“The best of recent books on rs 


hina,” an expert says. 


The Mediterranean and 
Its Problems 


By MAJOR E. W. POLSON NEWMAN, author of 
“The Middle East.” Foreword by Major-GENERAL 
Lorp Epwarp GLeIcHeEn, K.C.V.O., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


A first-hand study of the clash of policies and interests 


Fourth large printing. 


OIL! 


by 
UPTON SINCLAIR 


WORLD-FAMOUS WRITERS 
HAIL AN EPIC NOVEL ‘ 


Jouan Boyer: A marvellous panorama of life. This novel is 
created by a great poet, a great artist, and a great heart. Since Zola 
can’t remember a similar work.” 





in the Mediterranean lands, the storm centre of the next 
few years, 


“Interesting from cover to cover.”—Daily Mail. 


e + - e - 
Diplomatic Episodes in Mexico 
By HENRY LANE WILSON, late U.S. Ambassador 
to Mexico. 
The inside history of the Mexican chaos, and a pungent 
indictment of the Woodrow Wilson administration. 


A. M. PHILPOT, 69 Great Russell Street. 


Maurice MAETERLINCK: “I have read your ‘Oil’ with the very 
greatest interest.” 

. ee Conan Doy.e: “I was amazed at the power of the 
ook.’ 

J. D. Beresrorp: “I have read your book from cover to cover 
with the deepest interest, and congratulate you on what seems to me 
a very great achievement. Sinclair Lewis and yourself are, in my 
opinion, the only two American novelists of the present day whose 
work really counts.” 

Have ock Etis: “I place this book higher than any earlier novel 
of yours I have read, both as regards maturity of outlook and 
artistic grasp of varied aspects of life. At times one is almost 
reminded of ‘ Germinal.’” 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON: “I doubt if anyone else could have written 
it but Balzac.” 

D. H. Lawrence: “A splendid big picture of actual life.” 

Joun MaseFiELp: “I read ‘Oil’ with interest and pleasure. It 
hasn’t done me any harm, but passed some lonely hours pleasantly, 
and for this I am grateful to you.” 

May SINcLaIR: “It is a very fine novel—a big theme splendidly 


treated.” 
10/6 net. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., LONDON 
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MAN who started his education at Eton and Oxford and has 
continued it in a more poosees form by filling a niche in a 
well-known London Publishing House, seeks now for more 

scope. His particular niche combined journalism and_ publicity, 
aod to seven years he has grown but the niche has not. Thirty-three 
years of age signify that he does not necessarily consider the publishing 


544 pages. 
of books his life’s work. 
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“THE SELECTOR SUPER IS INCOMPARABLY THE BEST” 
In The New Statesman of August 20th, 1927, “ R. B.” writes :— 





YUM 


2 or the music upon other members who want to read Rome or Barcelona, or an opera from Madrid, or 
atts or write or, perhaps, sleep. The set can be taken dance music from Diisseldorf (Langenberg) or Leipsic 
+5 to the attic or the cellar or out into the garden. or Prague or Kénigsberg. These you can get on 
pesese {7 It will work equally well anywhere, almost any night. On nights when the atmosphere 
aes: Of the sets that I have had an opportunity of is good you can get, they say, Moscow, or even 
este) testing the ‘Selector Super’ is incomparably the Schenectady, in the United States. On this set I 
eattte best. Its performance is so wonderful and its tone have got music from Madrid and Leipsic so loud 
1 so perfect that no one who can afford such a sum * that the volume had to be reduced, and even then 
atte is likely to regret the expenditure. Its qualities illus- was loud enough for, say, a dancing hall with fifty 
Hite trate the possibilities of ‘portable’ wireless more couples. 
ett effectively than those of any other set I have yet tried. ‘Portable Wireless’ has definitely arrived. The 
ot This set has seven valves. Nevertheless, you can pick ‘Selector’ set is sufficient evidence of that. For 
Or it up easily in one hand and put it in your car, or in such performance £60* does not seem so terribly 
the train and take it, let us say, to Wiltshire. There, high a price after all.” 
yaa * The enthusiasm of “R. B.” for the Selector Super Portable Wireless 
ett Set is too apparent to need amplification. It is necessary to mention, 
sath however, that the prices he gives have since been modified, and a fully 
ee illustrated prospectus will be sent to any reader interested. 
i 1 Dover Street, S EK LE i | O R S Telephone: 
; London, W.1. ele Regent 1185. 
He Limited. 
cits 





bilities of a good wireless set. The portable 
principle eliminates the outside aerial, and, 
what is far more important, it enables those 
members of a household who want to ‘turn on the 
wireless’ to do so without inflicting the ‘talks’ 


66 | HAVE been converted to the fascinating possi- 


in your country cottage, you will, of course, get 
Daventry at full strength, and Bournemouth and 
Cardiff and Plymouth, and perhaps Birmingham and 
London and Cork. All these in daylight. After 
nightfall there are hardly any limits to what you 
can get. You can get a variety entertainment from 
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as any in the engineering industries. The smaller firms mostly 
buy the vital components of their machines—their engines, gears, 
etc., being built by specialist factories. The riding public is 
so shrewd and expert that a bad machine would be jeered 
off the market in three months. Progress during the last 
year has usually taken the line of perfecting engines, which 
were already good, and packing a little fresh ingenuity into 
the detail fittings. It would actually be possible for a novice 
to walk into Olympia and buy a machine at random without 


the least risk of selecting a troublesome mount. 
R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


r |": question of Germany’s ability to meet the liabilities 
she was constrained to assume, under duress, is very 
much under discussion just now, considerable doubt 

being expressed as to whether she will be in a position to meet 

those liabilities and whether or not they take precedence over 

interest payments on German loans contracted abroad. I 

have spent a week in Berlin and in the business centres of the 

Rhineland, endeavouring to ascertain the views of bankers and 

business men on the spot. As is usual in these matters, opinions 

are mixed, but the general view appears to be that Germany 
can meet all her obligations so far as the collection of marks 
is concerned, but whether it will be possible to make effective 
payment abroad depends upon the extent to which the leading 
markets of the world take German goods. It is not necessary 
to travel to Berlin to come to this conclusion, but one does 
glean a good deal of interest and information in conversation 
with business people in their own country, and some of the 


stray reflections gained in this manner may be of interest 
to readers. 


* od * 

Intense activity appears to prevail throughout Germany. 
Berlin, with its American system of street signals regulating 
traffic, is far and away the most up-to-date city this side of 
the Atlantic. While we are still talking here about a nation- 
wide electric system, and devoting most of our attention -to 
the consolidation and furtherance of private interests rather 
than to the creation of an effective network giving cheap power 
and light, Germany is already covered by such a system, which 
has helped her industries to an enormous extent. The number 
of unemployed has fallen to what may be regarded as less than 
the pre-war figure; particularly when one bears in mind that 
poverty has forced a million or more of people into gaining 
their livelihood at an age when they would otherwise have been 
living upon their means, pensions and the like. Yet the 
industrial activity is very largely in connection with internal 
needs, and one cannot help feeling that this is the result of the 
steady influx of foreign capital. The world appears to have 
such confidence in Germany’s future that it is the German 
Government itself which has to check the eagerness of inter- 
national bankers to lend money to that country. These 
remarks may sound strange to English readers in view of the 
lack of success that has attended the last two German municipal 
offerings in London, namely, the Berlin and Dresden Loans; 
but there is competition among the bankers of the United 
States, Holland, Switzerland and Sweden for the privilege (!) 
of granting loans to Germany, and every such issue made on 
the markets of those countries is immediately oversubscribed. 
While in Amsterdam I asked a banker of that city why money 
was so much tighter there now, that centre having been 
notoriously the cheapest money market in Europe for some 
years, and his reply was that so much was being lent to 
Germany that capital was becoming short. 

* * * 

While industry is flourishing, the stock exchanges are very 
slack indeed, and each day marks a succession of falls. One 
would not infer this slackness from the sight of the Bourse, 
which (though almost as jealously guarded from the profane 
as the London Stock Exchange) I was privileged to visit in 
the company of its chairman. My companion, a member of 
the London Stock Exchange, said that the bustle and noise 
on this exceptionally slack day were equivalent to the appear- 
ance of the London Stock Exchange at the height of a boom, 
and the only explanation we could arrive at was that the 
absence of jobbers entails much more shouting and running 
around before a bargain can be effected. Points of difference 
strike the eye; the big banks are members of the Stock 
Exchange and have their representatives there, as well as 
desks allotted to them; the bond smarket is in an entirely 


ee 


different hall from that devoted to shares. The busiest sections 
at the time of our visit were those devoted to electrical shares, 
Farbenindustrie (the big German chemical combine) and 
Glanstoff (the great artificial silk company). My informants 
have a very good opinion of the last-named share, and I was 
told that the company has successfully made a hollow thread 
which, on being cut, makes a perfect pile, and is suitable for 
velvet and similar fabrics. As an investment it is possible to 
buy the shares a good deal more cheaply in Berlin than the 
fractional certificates’ in London, although the latter wil] 
probably command a readier market. The actual shares are 
in the denomination of Mks. 300, and are now quoted at 
about 570 per cent., which is equivalent to about £86 per share. 
cd a * 

The universal complaint is taxation, which is tremendous, 
Comparisons of amounts per head convey nothing; what one 
requires to know is the percentage of the average income that 
is taken in State and local taxation, and this is overwhelming, 
special books having to be kept for the purpose and payments 
being made two or three times each month. Everyone is 
agreed that the German people are not saving as they used 
to (even where they could), and in some quarters the opinion 
is expressed that the standard of living, already low among 
the majority of the population, will have to come down still 
further. Personally, I attach little importance to the con- 
troversy that is going on as to whether reparations come before 
or after German loans in the matter of filling the requirements 
in foreign exchange. A default on any of these loans is 
unthinkable, and would be so disastrous to international finance 
that it would never be permitted. The vastness of American 
holdings in German securities (£200,000,000 within the last three 
years) is a political factor of the greatest importance, and 
although Mexico City may be able to offend New York (and 
even that remains to be seen), neither London nor Paris is in 
a position to do so. German bankers anticipate a further 
large inflow of American capital before the turn of the year, 
and when the sentiment about German securities changes, 
purchasers of such bonds as Berlin Sterling 6 per cent. at about 
943, Dresden 5} per cent. at about 87, and Westphalian 7 per 
cent. at about 99} should find that they have done well. 


A. Emit Davies. 
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J.H.T. IN 
LOW-CUT CLOTHES! 


O you remember Low’s rather cruel 

caricature of Mr. J. H. Thomas which 

appeared as a Supplement to _ this 
journal? We brothers Goss have said that 
we dress a good many ‘‘ New Statesman ”’ 
readers, and we once told a little story about 
a certain Labour supporter who is a customer 
of ours; but, please, if you recollect Low’s 
impression of poor Mr. Thomas in evening 
clothes, do not credit (or discredit) us with 
the suit which Low’s imagination conceived! 
Neither can we claim to have made the Low-cut 
dress-suit for Mr. Arnold Bennett ! 


But the main purpose of this advertisement, 
however, is to state a fact. That fact is that 
for several years no dress suit made by the 
brothers Goss has been returned for alteration 
after being delivered to the customer, except in 
one instance for the slightest of variations. 
We take an almost fastidious care over details 
when making all our clothes, and this is no less 
and no more true about evening clothes than 
it is about an overcoat or a sports suit. But 
when we say we pay every attention to details 
we never lose sight of the effect as a whole. 
We will guarantee, in fact, to satisfy completely 
the most exacting reader of this paper. This 
we hope will be taken not as a boast, but as 
an expression of confidence in a skill developed 
by long practice. 


The brothers Goss do all the cutting and fitting 
themselves, and other contributory factors to 
reasonable charges are trading for cash and 
their modest first-floor premises in Newgate 
Street, just across the road from the Post Office 
Tube Station (Central London Railway, direct from 
Oxford Circus and Tottenham Court Road). 


Ring City 8259 and fix an appointment. We 
shall be delighted and we think you will be no 
less pleased to have your name on our books. 


T. GOSS & CO. 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1. 


Phone : 
City 8259 
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“ Let’s surprise them. 
Savitch on the music 
aswegoin...” 
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“It plays even as you 
carry it about... .” 


HE Rees-Mace receives English and Foreign 
| stations even as you carry it about! Take it 
with you from room to room—in your car 
anywhere and enjoy the programme from 
England, France, Germany or Holland at the 
touch of a button. Perfect reproduction in 
full pure volume is obtained from the patented 
cone Loud Speaker built into the set. 
The Rees-Mace was the first self-contained wireless 
set manufactured and marketed in Great Britain. 
It is the set of the future—no aerial, no earth, no 
outside wires of any kind. 
A simple throw-over switch enables you to tune from 
200 to 2,000 metres, thus covering all European broad- 
casting stations without having to change any coils. 


Super-capacity batteries are also used, ensuring a 
minimum cost of upkeep and trouble. 


THE MOST CONVINCING TEST 


A demonstration will willingly be given in your own 
office, your home, or in your car. ’Phone Mayfair 3758 
or call at our showrooms, where you can see and hear 








The our various models, and take one away with you play- 
*Super-four’ ing as you go. 
—- An illustrated brochure describing the 
from sets will be posted to you on request. 
35 gns. 
to 
a 


THE REES-MACE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 39a, 


2 valve set 16 gns., 3 valve set 20 gns. 
The * Super-four ” valve model 28 gns. 








~~ REES-MACE 


Portable Wireless Set 


WELBECK ST. 
LONDON, W.1 (’Phone: Mayfair 3758) 


AND REES-RADIO, 46, RUE PIERRE CHARRON, PARIS. 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


OCTOBER 29, 1927 


SCHOOLS 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
BARLOW LECTURES ON DANTE. 


SESSION 1927-28. 

Mr. CAMILLO PELLIZZI, Dr. J., will deliver four Public Lectures 
on “ Dante in Alcuni giudizi contemporanei,” and eight Lectures on 
“La Lirica del Paradiso,” on Wednesdays, at 3 p.m., from Novem- 
ber 2nd, 1927, to February 22nd, 1928. 

These lectures are open to the public without fee or ticket. 

Particulars of other Courses in Italian Language and Literature, 
by Professor Edmund G. Gardner, Dr. Pellizzi and Dr. Bassani, can 
be obtained on application to the undersigned. 

Cc. O. G. DOUIE, Secretary, 
University College, London. 
(Gower Street, W.C. 1.) 


THE FALLACY OF SOCIALISM. 
SIR ERNEST BENN v. JOHN SCURR, M.P. 


Chairman: G. K. CHESTERTON. 
MARYLEBONE HALL, MARYLEBONE ROAD. 
Friday, November 4th, 7.45 p.m. 
Reserved Seats: 38., 2S., Is. 
Write (stam envelope) ROBERT YOUNG, 3 Walden House, High 
Street, W. 1. 








MOTHER INDIA. 

TT? afford an opportunity of hearing the Indian point of view, the 
British Commonwealth League announces a Meeting, TUESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 8th, 8 p.m., Craig's Court Restaurant, Whitehall. 

S ers :— 
DR. PARANJ PYE (Member, Secretary of States’ Council). 
MR. KARINDIKAR. 
MRS. S. C. SEN, B.A., 
and others. 
Tickets. Reserved, 2s. 6d.; Unreserved, 2s. 
reserved, Io per cent. reduction. 
Admission only by ticket beforehand, from BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


Blocks of ten 


LEAGUE, 17 Buckingham Street, W.C. 2. 





O* NOVEMBER 3rD, Three Lectures will be given in the GREEN 
SALon, 40 Chandos Street, Charing Cross. “ Iridology, or Diagnosis from 
the Eye,” by MILTON PowWELL, at 3.45 p.m., and “‘ Acidosis,”” by EUSTACE 
MILES, M.A., at 6.15 p.m. Admission 1s. each Lecture; and at 8 p.m., “ Does God 
Work by Miracles To-day?’ By Pror. R. K. SoraBjr. (This Lecture Free.) 


NION OF DEMOCRATIC CONTROL. 
November 1st.—A. V. ALEXANDER, M.P., on “ EMPIRE TRADE,” 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 8 p.m. Admission 6d. 


LOCUTION.—MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR GIVES PRIVATE 
Lessons to Parliamentary Candidates, Law Students and After-Dinner Speakers 
on HOW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY.—The lessons include 
Style, Fluency, Voice and Breathing. 401 Strand, W.C.2 (opp. Hotel Cecil). 








ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WRw. 
DOVER, BUCKS. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 

Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 
Principals: IsaBEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

VV EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited b of boarders, 
Entire charge taken desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age, 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 


= of modern education.—Ful) particulars from the Principal, Mise MiLpagp 
TEELE. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated ig 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head. 
master: JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, 


open air. 
B Baie ny SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 


annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 


five entrance Scholarships, value {40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 
from the HEAD-MAsTER. 


ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—Apply 
nsington, 




















Miss. A. A. WALKERDINE, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Ke 
$.W.5. (Tel.: Frobisher 6509). 





) eee Latin, French. Private lessons by Italian Professor, 
STRACADAINI 16 Great Bath Street, London, B.C. 1. 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., 8.W. 11. 


MALTMANS GREEN, GERRARDS CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuamsers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the food of the 
community; to encourage -expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
geueene work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Sateen, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 


y 
sea-level and is on gravel . The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 

Boarding School for Girls, to to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House tor 

Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. Good general education on natura! lines. 

“ New ideals in Education’ applied. LIudividual time tables. Preparation 101 

University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. S al attention to Musie, 

French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gard , Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 


| ber READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water. 
ford. Co-educational. Montessori and Secondary Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good & FF ded by the Society of Friends in 1798. 


GIRLS.— 














ses 


AVOS.—Delicate Boys received for Board and Tuition by 


qualified teacher. Also paying guests.—Apply T. ER. FITZGERALD, c.0. A, 
M. Davies, Arngrove, Amersham, Bucks 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding School 
on modern lines for 1e0 girls aged 10-18. Recognised by the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast air. 

Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staff. Princi : Miss LUCRETIA 
CAMERON, Fin. Hon. School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
o Panwa ee. 


ADVICE (Gratis) ON THE CHOICE OF BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, Ere. 
Personally inspected by 
N. W. Ross, M.A. (Cantab), B: es L. (25 years’ experience in Schools), 
BURROW’'S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. n.s.) 
43-47 Kingsway, Lendon, W.C.2. Phone: Regent 1146. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
wae. COMPANION-HELP in doctor’s family (3) in Country 


town, 45 minutes from London. Experience with young baby essential. 
Age 20-35, gentlewoman. Private residence, small bungalow.—Box 357, 
NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


PPLES BY POST.—Cocking or Eating; 9 lbs. for 3s. 6d. 
Magnificent Fruit.—SHARPE, Upleadon, Newent, Glos. 

















ANTED.—Two Supplements to NEw STATESMAN “ Professional 
Associations,” from issues 21st and 28th April, 1917.—Write Publisher, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


SS BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write Ospornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








HE GREAT PYRAMID’S DIVINE MESSAGE -to the British 
race confirms the teaching of the British Israel-World Federation.—The 


Great Pyramid pamphlet free on request to ‘‘ Prophecy,” 6 Buckingham 
Gate, London, &.W. tr. : 





OOKS.—Balzac’s novels, 53 vols., {10 tos.; Dictionary National 
pee ae | and Supplement, 23 vols., £22; Boccaccio’s Amorous Fiametta, 
178. . (pub. 358.); Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; Trollope’s 
Barchester Novels, 8 vols., 25s.; Jane Austen’s Novels, ro vols., illus., 30s.; Rule’s 
Hist. of Inquisition, 2 vols., 308. ; Story of the Nations, 67 vols., illus., £9 (cost £25) ; 
Smollett’s Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 728.); Fielding’s Novels, 12 vols., 42s. (cost 
728.); Brantome’s Lives of Fair and Gallant Ladies, 2 vols., scarce, {4 48.; Punch 
Library of Humour, 25 vols., £2; Chamber’s 20 Cent. Dictionary, 7s. 6d.; Vailima 
Stevenson, 26 vols., £28; Frohawk’s British Birds, 6 vols., {2 158.; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 308. Write us for any book you want in print or out of print. 
Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity for prompt cash. 3,000 boaks wanted 
List free. Wanted; A Shropshire —_ 1896; Boswell’s Johnson, 2 vols., 1791.— 
HOLLAND Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham: 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SBcRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, &.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, 0.D., M.A.; Principal, Miss R. E. Lawreuce.— 


For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 


LITERARY 


OR EXPERIENCED ENGLISH WRITERS.—An Intelligent 
agency supplying American markets. Write to MCWILLIAMS, MANUSCRIPT 
SBRVICE, 112 West 42 Street, New York City. 


ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is prepared to 


censider Lyrics with a view to setting to Music. Send MSS.—Box 973, 
“* Composer,” Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 


po ge LYRICS.—Well-known Composer is prepared to set to 
Music a limited number of Lyrics at moderate charges. Write Box P,G., 
“Composer,” c/o Rays Apvt. AGENCY, Ceci! Court, London, W.C. 2. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


SS SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 

condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
4d experienced typist.—Mrs. BrooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 
































EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct from 


the Makers. Anyiengthcut. Patterns free on request, stating shades desired.— 
JAMES STREET TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 


“THE COCKROACH EXTERMINATOR is “ BLATTIS.” 
effective remedy obtainable. Simple, safe, sure. Stood test of 30 years 
(clearing out Palace and Cottage). Tims 1s. 4d., 28. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free Sole 

Makers.—HOWARTHS, 473, Crookemoore Road, Sheffield, or irom Chemists, Boots’ 

Branches, Stores. 





Most 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 
Typists sent out.—Miss Ropsrts, 9 Gray’s Inn Read. Chancery 8381. 


M IsS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
L Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 











T YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SuaTER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 


Chancery 8380. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS’ 


A YEAR OF STEADY PROGRESS. 

Presiding at the meeting of this company held onWednesday, Mr. 
Gustave Tuck (Chairman), in the course of moving the adoption of 
the report, said: To-day we are meeting for the first time in our 
own new, handsome building, which has been recently completed, 
adjoining the main building of Rapist House. The walls of this 
hall are,-as you see, covered with beautiful original pictures which 
we have purchased from time to time from the foremost art galleries 
in England and abroad and from artists direct. I am sure that 
many shareholders will be pleased to avail themselves of this unique 
opportunity to secure some of these fine originals of which we are 
disposing, but of which we are retaining the copyright—an opportunity 
which will be shared by the general public within the next day or two. 

The period under review compared with the corresponding period 
last year, has been an anxious one in the conduct of the business of 
the country. Yet, in spite of these obstacles, you have before you a 
satisfactory balance-sheet, showing an advance upon previous years. 

With regard to Christmas and New Year cards, this highly important 
branch of our activities continues to exhibit steady progress. This 
requires originality of ideas, following and guiding the taste of the 

ublic. We are fortunate in possessing a staff of trained artists, both 
in our own establishment and outside, who continue to give evidence 
of beauty and originality of design. Mr. Desmond Tuck is devoting 
himself largely to this department, and he will deal more fully with it 
in his remarks to you later. ; 

The high standard of reproductions in our picture department is 
being fully maintained. There is one remark I should like to interpose 
here on the whole question of pictures. There is a tendency in some 
quarters to-day to regard a room as furnished and decorated without 
pictures of any kind. In the ultra-modern vogue for bare walls one 
misses the atmosphere of the home, as a home without pictures is as 
inhospitable as a home without books. I do not think it will be long 
before the reaction takes place, and pictures will once more be con- 
sidered necessary in the decoration of a home. High-priced original 
pictures are naturally beyond the purse of many, but good reproduc- 
tions are within the reach of practically all. I think you will agree 
with me that a few well-chosen reproductions, suitable to the size and 
use of the room, add enormously to its attractiveness and charm. 
Pictorial advertising has made very fine headway, and we are now 
rapidly taking the lead amongst the foremost producers of high-class 
pictorial advertising in this country. New ideas are a necessity, and 
these, through our staff of trained artists, who make a speciality of 
advertising designs, we are happily able to supply. ‘ 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously agreed to. 








SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 

The service given vy this department is amoag the most 
exhaustive and dependabie in the country. We can 
generally show you what rare books are available, or pro- 
cure them fur you if they are to be bought. 
We have just issued a new Ca i 
ws LAT te baka Mesos as Sin Sea, 
Separate departments tor new books, beautifully bound books, book- 
plates, and bookuindings, and a Room for the Children. 

Wrue jor Catalogues and Descriptive Boobie 


J. & E. BUMPUS, Ltd 


35U Oxford St., Loadon, W.1 


By Appowsmen: to Hes Majesry tas King 
*ynones — wiayiair 1445 and idst 
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INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE |! 














STRAND THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. 
MATINEES: THURSDAY & SATURDAY at 2.30. 
ANMER HALL presents THE KINGDOM OF GOD, 


A Play in 3 Acts, by G. MARTINEZ SIERRA (Author of The Cradle Song). 
English Version by HELEN and HARLEY GRANVILLE- BARKER, 


(GER. 3830.) 











TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 








“Standard ’”’ Poets.— SHAKESPEARE. 


“* By medicine life may be prolonged, yet death 
will seize the Doctor too.” —CYMBELINE. 


The best medicine to prolong life is freedom from 
worry and there is no better safeguard against 
financial worry than the knowledge that one has 
adequate Life Assurance. Every man can be his 
own doctor in this respect and so prolong his life, 
and when death does seize the doctor it can be 
met without fear or faltering, secure in the know- 
ledge that the home is left in order. 


Let us prescribe for you a Whole Life Policy 
with The Standard under its “ Security System.” 
The medicine is cheap and easily taken, and its 
good effect is incalculable. 


A very low rate of premium— 
Maximum cover from inception of the Policy— 
Nothing left to chance—Everything guaranteed in 

the Policy. 


Write for explanatory booklet “ AD4" to: 


he STANDARD LIF 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON tatiana DUBLIN 


lO CANNON STREET e.c4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
I5aPALL MALL $s 






HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH g 








REFORMED INNS. 


| 70 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLES REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 rooms. 
Electric Radiators in all Bed Bed . Breakfast and Attendance 

from 8s. 6d. per night. Teleg : Thackeray, London. 





















































OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 

Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 

bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. EL.is. 

(> "aun PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 

200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet; 2} guimeas till May gist. June to 
tember, 3 to 4 guineas.— Mrs. WYNNE. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341 Lift. 

ASTBOURNE.—2z JEVINGTON GARDENS, Vegetarian Guest 
House. Best locality; central; large, bright, comfortable rooms; wireless. 
Xmas jollities—Mrs. RoGErRs (cookery diploma). Tele.: 866. 

N CORNWALL.—Porthcothan Bay Guest House; also Fur. 

e ished House To Let for long or short period.—For terms write to Mrs. J. 

CLAYTON, Trescore, St. Merryn, Padstow, Cornwall. 

AVARIAN HIGHLANDS,—Large, airy, comfortable rooms ; 
winter sports, invigorating air. Excellent ref —Miss SQUIRRELL, 
Pilatushaus, Oberammergau. 

FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 

| age amt oir g £2,300.—To be sold (or would be let furnished or 
unfurnished). Artistic Labour-sa Cottage, designed by a well-known 
architect. 1 reception, 3 bedrooms, kitchen and bath. Sunny verandah, 

indoor sanitation, electric light.) Situated on riverside amidst charming surroundings 

(garden and woodland), about 1 acre in extent. Southern Railway station8 minutes. 

Waterloo 40 minutes. Near 2 golf clubs.—-Apply Box 353, NEw STATESMAN, ro Great 

Quecn Street, Kingsway, ion, W.C. 2. 

S tae BE LET furnished for 6, 12 or 18 months, light, quiet, well- 
furnished flat overlooking Battersea Park. Small entrance hall, 2 living 
rooms (1 large), 2 bedrooms, kitchen, and bath. Rent 4 guineas per week.— 

Apply Box 354, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

(*ANTERBURY.—Freehold house, with excellent view of 
Cathedral; attractive garden,2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, offices, 
company’s water, gas, electricity, £1,450.—Miss ASHLEY, 3, St. Stephen’s 

Road, Canterbury. 

ADIES’ CHAMBERS.—2 unfurnished rooms to let in flat. 30s. 
weekly. Suit professional —Write 8., 9 Chenies Street Chambers 
Chenies Street, W.C. 1. 

EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, §8.W.5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
rooms, constant ee water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts 

: Western 4945. 








Teleph 
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Learn 
COLLOQUIAL FRENCH 


by means of fifteen Double- 
sided Twelve-inch “ His 
Master’s Voice”? Records 










Compiled by 

OW often has it been said, “I wish I could E. M. STEPHAN 

speak French, but I haven’t the time or Senior Lecturer in French, University 

patience to learn.”” Professor Jones and College, London, and 
M. Stéphan of the London University—two of DANIEL JONES 
the world’s greatest authorities on languages— 
have conceived a unique scheme whereby a 
tedious study becomes a fascinating pastime. __ The C C diem! 
It embraces 15 “His Master’s Voice” Gramo- 15 > agen ed oe ne 
phone Records and Text Book, and brings rn agg Saw 


afl S Alb ith 
colloquial French within reach of everybody. woes men Kay) ~ gee 


The greatest contribution price 64-4-O complete : 


Professor of Phonetics, University 
lege, London. 





rs Those who wish to acquire the records H 
to self-education that the _ ; gradually may daso.asfollow: i 
gramophone has ever made, —_; $2=5,384 Key Bock tonethen 1218 | 





“His Masters Voice’ 


A syllabus giving full particulars may be obtained from any “‘ His Master's Voice” dealer. 








OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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